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PREFACE. 


A  BRIEF  synopsis  of  these  pages  appeared  in 
the  columns  of  the  North  American  Review  for 
May,  1896.  The  appreciative  criticism  of  the 
press,  as  well  as  the  special  importance  of  the 
subject,  has  impelled  me  to  prepare  the  present 
volume. 

Though  a  comparatively  small  book,  it  is  very 
compactly  written,  and  contains  a  pretty  large 
amount  of  matter.  It  treats  in  a  concise  way 
of  the  leading  features  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  deals  in  a  critical  way  with  the  chief  objv  :■ 
tions  that  have  so  often  been  made  in  one  form 
or  another,  by  one  prejudiced  writer  after  an- 
other, against  the  Old  Testament.  So  far  as  I 
know,  it  is  the  first  attempt  yet  made  to  give 
a  complete  answer  to  such  objections  from  the 
standpoint  of  modern  Christian  criticism. 
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Besides  answering  sceptical  objections,  I  have 
shown  the  sense  in  which  the  Old  Testament  is 
an  organic  part  of  the  New  Testament.  I  have 
also  shown  the  ethical  and  religious  value  of 
the  ancient  Scriptures  in  their  inner  spiritual 
relation  to  Christ  and  Christianity.  On  every 
point,  too,  I  have  aimed  to  be  not  simply  defen- 
sive, but  constructive. 

In  former  times,  religious  scholars  have  so 
magnified  the  influence  of  God  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  Scriptures  as  to  see  nothing  but  a 
divine  element  in  the  Bible;  and,  for  a  long 
time,  rationalistic  scholars  have  so  exalted  the 
reason  of  man  in  the  evolution  of  religious  ideas 
as  to  deny  the  presence  in  it  of  any  element 
other  than  human.  The  one  class  was  as  un- 
critical as  the  other  class  is  unevangelical. 

At  the  present  time,  however,  a  Biblical  inter- 
preter is  not  compelled  to  be  either  uncritical 
or  unevangelical.  The  alternative  is  no  longer 
a  choice  between  rationalism  and  traditionalism, 
but  a  choice  between  a  rational  and  a  mechani- 
cal view  of  Scripture.  Christian  scholars  now 
acknowledge   a  twofold  element  in  the   Bible; 
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but,  while  they  perceive  two  elements  in  it, 
they  hold  as  firmly  to  the  divine  element  which 
faith  recognizes  as  to  the  human  element  which 
reason  sees. 

With  a  full  recognition  of  the  divine  element, 
I  have  indicated  certain  human  characteristics 
of  the  ancient  record,  a  knowledge  of  which  is 
essential  to  its  true  interpretation.  In  other 
words,  by  an  impartial  consideration  of  the 
human  element,  which  has  special  features  as 
well  as  special  prominence  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, I  have  pointed  out  the  way  in  which 
every  fundamental  difficulty  may  be  fairly  and 
reasonably  explained. 

When  answering  objections  or  expounding 
passages,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  I  have 
conceded  nothing  and  concealed  nothing.  No 
concession  of  truth  is  required  to  defend  the 
Scriptures  from  misrepresentation;  and  no  con- 
cealment of  fact  respecting  the  Scriptures  can 
permanently  help  the  cause  of  Christianity.  I 
have  tried,  indeed,  to  let  the  Old  Testament 
vindicate  itself.  It  does  not  need  apology  so 
much  as  explanation.  To  understand  it  is  to 
prize  it. 
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Some  people  foolishly  suppose  that  criticism 
has  undermined  the  authority  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, but  such  is  not  by  any  moans  the  case. 
Criticism  has  merely  corrected  wrong  views 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  rectified  mistaken 
notions  as  to  its  meaning  and  purpose.  Criticism 
does  not  diminish,  much  less  undermine,  the 
true  authority  of  any  part  of  Scripture,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  nothing  can  shake  the 
authority  of  divine  truth.  Hence  the  proved 
results  of  criticism,  like  the  proved  results  of 
science,  are  calculated  not  to  unsettle,  but  to 
establish  faith,  not  to  disturb,  but  to  promote 
peace,  not  to  disquiet,  but  to  produce  rest. 

It  is  a  matter  for  regret  that  reverent  criticism 
should  ever  have  been  regarded  as  inimical  to 
religious  belief.  Instead  of  finding  it  hurtful  to 
their  religion,  those  who  understand  its  aims 
and  methods  find  it  helpful  to  their  religion. 
To  multitudes  of  students  it  has  already  made 
the  Bible  practically  a  new  book.  What  Chris- 
tian criticism  has  done.  Christian  criticism  will 
continue  to  do.  It  will  make  the  precious  old 
Bible  a  blessed  new  book — new  in  the  interest  it 
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flwakenfl,  new  in  the  meaning  it  yields,  new  in 
the  beauty  it  reveals,  new  in  the  authority  it 
imposes  and  enforces,  namely,  the  authority  of 
certified  or  established  truth. 

In  consequence  both  of  misconception  and  of 
misrepresentation,  therefore,  a  popular  work, 
setting  forth  in  brief  its  character  and  qualities, 
seems  to  be  specially  needed  for  the  use  of  those 
who  have  not  the  opportunity  of  studying  it 
critically.  A  proper  knowledge  of  the  Bible  is 
the  best  means  of  saving  men  from  scepticism 
about  the  Bible. 

This  book  has  been  written  with  the  belief 
that  all  who  read  it  will  feel  that  there  is 
nothing  about  the  Old  Testament  that  needs  to 
be  renounced  but  a  traditional  view  of  its  origin 
and  structure,  and  also  that  there  is  nothing 
about  it  that  needs  even  to  be  modified  but  an 
erroneous  theory  of  the  inspiration  of  its  authors 
and  an  irrational  method  of  interpreting  its 
books. 

The  volume  is  now  published  in  the  hope  that 
those  readers  who,  because  of  sceptical  attacks 
on  the  Old  Testament,  have  become  indifferent 
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or  prejudiced  in  regard  to  it,  will  see  that 
the  only  thing  about  it  that  ought  to  be  dis- 
carded is  an  old-fashioned  way  of  viewing  and 

treating  its  literature. 

G.  C.  Workman. 

Toronto,  May,  1897. 
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Considering  the  critical  character  of  the 
work,  this  book  has  come  to  a  second  edition 
sooner  than  might  have  been  expected  in  the 
circumstances. 

The  favor  with  which  it  has  been  received  by 
the  public,  as  well  as  the  kindness  with  which  it 
has  been  reviewed  by  the  critics,  has  been  most 
encouraging.  No  other  publication  by  the  author 
has  brought  him  so  many  spontaneous  testi- 
monies of  appreciation  or  so  many  gratifying 
acknowledgments  of  helpfulness. 

In  reissuing  the  volume  he  accompanies  it 
with  the  earnest  wish  that  it  may  continue  to 
furnish  needed  instruction  as  to  the  nature  and 
contents  of  the  Old  Testament. 

May,  1898. 
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This  tersely  written  volume  is  the  outcome 
of  one  of  the  most  serious  phases  of  our  present 
clay  life.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  crisis  of 
thought  which  two  di/cctly  opposite  classes  of 
men  regard  as  destructive  of  religious  faith. 
The  dogmatist,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
rationalist,  on  the  other,  both  look  upon  the 
movement  as  subversive  of  the  very  founda- 
tions of  Christianity.  The  former  views  the 
threatened  result  with  dismay;  the  latter  vievvs 
it  with  indifference,  if  not  with  satisfaction. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  neither  true 
religion  nor  the  spiritual  power  of  Christianity 
has  been  seriously  disturbed  by  the  movement. 
In  no  other  age  of  the  world  have  there  been  so 
many  living  witnesses,  both  to  the  moral  influ- 
ence of  the  Gospel  and  to  its  blessedness  as  an 
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inner  spiritual  force,  as  there  are  to-day.  Even 
as  it  was  after  Pentecost,  so  it  is  now.  The 
number  of  true  believers  is  being  continually 
multiplied,  and  millions  of  men  are  daily  finding 
rest  to  their  souls,  as  well  as  light  upon  the 
whole  pathway  of  life,  by  drawing  near  to  God 
their  Father  through  Jesus  Christ  his  Son. 

How  does  it  happen  that  these  two  appar- 
ently incompatible  facts  are  both  so  specially 
prominent  in  our  age  ?  An  answer  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  give.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  this.  The  two 
facts  represent  two  movements  which  are  essen- 
tially distinct.  The  one  is  intellectual,  the 
other  is  moral;  the  one  touches  our  theology, 
the  other  touches  our  religion.  Our  theology, 
without  doubt,  is  seriously  disturbed;  but  our 
religious  life  is  moving  forward  from  year  to 
year  with  increasing  spiritual  power  and  to 
richer  practical  results. 

But  this  peculiar  combination  of  circum- 
stances is  not  a  new  thing  in  the  Church's 
history.  Christianity  itself  was  a  terrible  sub- 
version of  the  old  Jewish  theology ;  but  it  was 
life  from  the  dead,  so  far  as  religion  was  con- 
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cerned.  The  Reformation  was  an  utter  confu- 
sion of  the  mediaeval  dogmatism ;  but  it  brought 
a  deeper,  stronger,  freer  religious  life.  John 
Wesley  practically  discarded  the  rigid  Calvinis- 
tic  dogmatism  of  his  day ;  but  he  made  a  more 
rational  theology  a  mightier  instrument  for 
the  extension  of  evangelical  religion.  In  each 
of  these  instances,  the  revolt  of  reason  from 
ancient  dogmatic  superstitions  was  accompanied 
with,  or  rather  preceded  by,  a  remarkable  in- 
crease of  new  spiritual  life. 

During  the  present  century,  the  intellectual 
and  the  spiritual  movement  have  been  too 
widely  separated.  Our  great  evangelists  have 
not  been  our  great  thinkers,  critics,  or  philoso- 
phers. We  have  lacked  a  Paul,  a  Calvin,  a 
Wesley  to  reconstruct  the  intellectual  form  in 
which  the  new  spiritual  life  might  be  expressed. 
The  result  has  been  an  undue  alarm,  as  well  as 
a  futile  effort  to  rehabilitate  the  old  formulae,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  an  almost  utter  despair  of 
Christianity,  if  not  of  religion  itself,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  cry  in  each  case  coming  to  us 
from  earnest  hearts  that  not  only  feel  but 
think. 
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In  recent  years,  God  has  been  raising  up  a 
new  class  of  men  in  whom,  I  believe,  the  hope 
of  the  future  very  largely  lies.  They  are 
spiritual-minded  men  of  profound  faith  in 
God,  i.i  Christ,  and  in  the  light  of  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  and,  therefore,  they  are  men  who  can  be 
trusted  to  hold  fast  the  foundations  of  Chris- 
tianity. But  they  are  also  men  who  recognize 
the  true  office  and  the  indefeasible  rights  of 
reason  in  the  search  for  truth,  as  well  as  in  the 
construction  of  theology.  Drummond,  in  the 
field  of  science  ;  Driver,  Dods  and  George  Adam 
Smith,  in  the  field  of  Biblical  criticism ;  Fair- 
bairn,  in  the  field  of  systematic  theology;  and 
Bruce,  in  the  field  of  apologetics,  are  examples 
of  an  influential  and  rapidly  increasing  body  of 
scholars  who  are  striving  for  the  reconciliation 
of  religious  faith  with  rational  criticism. 

No  one,  of  course,  claims  for  any  of  these 
men  infallibility,  or  even  approximate  perfec- 
tion of  results.  As  human  beings,  compassed 
with  infirmity,  they  have  all  made  mistakes. 
Having  been  pioneers  in  their  respective  depart- 
ments, they  have  suffered  the  disadvantage  of 
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the  prophets  of  all  past  ages,  in  that  they  have 
been  suspected,  and  even  rejected,  by  both 
classes  of  persons  whom  they  have  striven  to 
help.  The  orthodox  have  been  ready  to  call 
them  disloyal ;  and  those  whose  reason  was 
beset  with  doubts  and  difficulties  have  feared 
that  they  were  only  men  of  compromise,  who 
could  not  lead  any  one  to  a  trustworthy  basis 
of  belief. 

Notwithstanding  the  disadvantage  they  suffer, 
however,  such  scholars  are  right.  They  desire 
honestly  to  make  use  of  every  means  of  arriving 
at  truth  which  the  Divine  Being  has  provided 
for  us.  In  using  the  means  thus  provided,  they 
hold  as  loyally  to  the  inner  faith  of  our  moral 
and  religious  nature  as  they  accept  candidly 
the  results  of  historical  evidence  and  scientific 
investigation,  believing  that  all  truth  is  of  God. 
Dr.  Workman's  book  is  an  able  as  well  as  a 
useful  exposition  of  the  new  line  of  defending 
the  Scriptures  by  a  man  of  ripe  scholarship  in 
the  department  with  which  it  deals.  It  pro- 
ceeds in  what  I  believe  to  be  the  only  safe  and 
right  direction  for  the  reconciliation  of  religious 
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faith  with  every  other  form  of  truth.  The 
solution  which  the  author  gives  is  lucid  in  style, 
conservative  in  spirit,  and  constructive  in  aim. 
While  it  sacredly  conserves  the  old  truth,  it 
fairly  and  frankly  opens  the  mind  to  the  new. 
It  thus  endeavors  to  interpret  each  in  the  light 
of  the  other,  and  so  grasp  them  both  in  a  true 
unity  of  thought. 

As  such  a  work,  having  such  an  aim,  I 
heartily  commend  the  volume  to  the  serious 
consideration,  not  only  of  the  Methodist  Church, 
but  also  of  the  Christian  public,  ae  a  valuable 
coi^tribution  to  the  elucidation  of  the  Old 
Testament. 


N.   BURWASH. 


Toronto,  April,  1897. 
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CHAPTER  L 


ESSAY. 


In  the  North  American  Review  for  December, 
1895,  there  appeared  from  the  pen  of  Professor 
Goldwin  Smith  an  article,*  entitled  "Christi- 
anity's Millstone,"  which  made  considerable  stir 
throughout  the  continent,  and  in  some  com- 
munities created  a  sensation.  The  striking  form 
of  the  title  challenged  the  attention  of  thought- 
ful people,  and  the  sacred  nature  of  the  subject 
caused  many  persons  to  open  the  magazine  with 
some  uneasiness,  if  not  with  some  concern. 

Dr.  Smith  is  a  practised  writer,  as  well  as  an 
accomplished  scholar,  and,  like  everything  else 
that  he  writes,  this  contribution  to  religious 

^  Now  published  under  another  name,  "  The  Church  and 
the  Old  Testament,"  in  a  volume  of  essays  entitled  "Guesses 
at  the  Riddle  of  Existence," 
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literature  furnishes  suggestive  and  instructive 
reading ;  but,  interesting  and  stimulating  as  his 
paper  is  to  read,  his  treatment  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, with  which  his  essay  deals,  is  disappoint- 
ing and  unsatisfactory. 

His  criticism  is  sometimes  severe,  but  his 
spirit  is  always  reverent,  and  he  never  ridicules. 
Still,  without  disparaging  it,  or  speaking  slight- 
ingly of  it,  he  makes  the  Old  Testament  appear 
to  a  disadvantage,  and  he  makes  the  Church's 
use  of  it  look  ridiculous  as  well. 

One  is  so  accustomed  to  unfavorable  criticism 
of  the  Bible  that  one  comes  to  expect  such 
criticism  from  a  certain  class  of  writers,  but 
one  can  scarcely  help  feeling  surprised  that  a 
scholar  of  such  distinction  would  use  the  pres- 
tige of  his  name  and  fame  in  writing  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  Old  Testament.  A  man  as 
familiar  as  Dr.  Smith  is  with  the  principles  of 
criticism  might  have  been  expected  to  apply 
them  impartially,  at  least. 

Had  he  employed  his  great  ability  in  setting 
forth  its  qualities,  or  in  making  known  its 
merits,  instead  of  analyzing  its  ancient  narra- 
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tives  to  their  disadvantage,  he  might  have 
rendered  an  important  service  to  the  cause  of 
truth.  As  it  is,  however,  he  has  chosen  to  do  a 
work,  not  of  construction,  but  of  demolition,  by 
exhibiting  its  imperfections  rather  than  its 
excellences. 

One  object  of  the  essayist,  so  far  as  his  article 
discovers  his  purpose,  was,  apparently,  to  foster 
a  more  rational  view  of  the  Bible,  which  is  cer- 
tainly a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished  ; 
but  the  way  in  which  he  has  sought  to  accom- 
plish his  object,  if  such  really  was  his  object,  is 
extraordinary.  He  does  not  attempt  to  elucidate 
or  explain  the  ancient  Scriptures,  but  rather 
offers,  in  an  attractive  form,  objections  to  them ; 
and,  in  criticising  their  contents,  he  utterly 
ignores  the  modern  evangelical  method  of  in- 
terpreting the  Bible. 

Were  a  Biblical  critic  to  discuss  history  as 
this  critic,  who  is  an  adept  in  history,  discusses 
Scripture,  the  distinguished  historian  would 
undoubtedly  complain  of  unfairness,  if  not  of 
incompetence.  No  impartial  scientist  would 
treat  the  subjects  of  his  department,  or  suffer 
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them  to  be  treated,  as  Professor  Smith  has 
treated  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament. 

The  objections  contained  in  his  essay  are  old 
and  familiar,  as  a  careful  analysis  of  them  will 
show.  Most  of  them  are  connected  with  tradi- 
tional views  of  Scripture  such  as  were  held  by 
conservative  teachers  in  the  days  of  Dr.  Buck- 
land,  whose  lectures  the  essayist  tells  us  he 
attended  when  a  student  at  college. 

This  whole  article,  indeed,  deals  with  a  state 
of  things  which  does  not  exist  among  thinking 
men  to-day,  and  which  has  not  existed  amongst 
intelligent  students  of  the  Bible  for,  at  least,  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  "  A  more  crude  and 
unreasonable  utterance  upon  the  Old  Testament," 
as  Dr.  George  Adam  Smith  says,  "  has  seldoni 
issued  from  the  press."* 

Feeling  that  he  has  used  the  results  of  Bibli- 
cal criticism  in  such  a  manner  as  to  reflect  on 
Biblical  scholarship ;  fearing  that  his  essay  will 
exert  a  disturbing  influence  on  the  faith  of 
some,  as  well  as  produce  a  false  impression  on 

^  A  lecture  delivered  at  the  University  of  Chicago  during 
the  summer  of  1896. 
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the  minds  of  otliers,  and  believing  that  such  a 
partial  and  one-sided  treatment  of  Scripture 
should  not  remain  unchallenged,  lest  the  enemies 
of  Cliristianity  should  conclude  that  it  cannot 
be  fairly  answered,  the  present  writer  has  been 
impelled,  in  the  interest  of  religious  truth,  to 
publish  a  complete  answer  to  all  his  principal 
objections. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


OCCASION. 


The  occasion  of  this  elaborate  essay  was  the 
publication  of  an  address,  delivered  before  the 
members  of  the  then  recent  English  Churcli 
Congress  at  Norwich,  England,  by  Professor 
Bonney,  Canon  of  Manchester,  who  made  a  few 
unhappy  remarks  respecting  the  true  character 
of  certain  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  which 
Dr.  Smith  considers  "a  bold  and  honorable 
attempt  to  cast  a  millstone  off  the  neck  of 
Christianity  by  frankly  renouncing  belief  in 
the  historical  character  of  the  earlier  books  of 
the  Bible." 

"  I  cannot  deny,"  said  Canon  Bonney,  "  that 
the  increase  of  scientific  knowledge  hns  deprived 
parts  of  the  earlier  books  of  the  BJ'  '  F  the 
historical  value  which  waKS  generan^  ctttriouted 
to  them  by  our  forefathers.     The  story  of  the 
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creation  in  (Jenesis,  inless  wo  play  fjust  and 
loose  eitlier  with  worfla  or  with  science,  cannot 
be  brought  into  harmony  with  what  we  have 
learned  from  j^eology.  Its  ethnological  state- 
ments are  imperfect,  if  not  sometimes  inaccurate. 
Tiie  stories  of  the  Flood  and  of  the  lower  oi 
jjabel  are  incredible  in  their  present  form. 
Some  historical  element  may  underlie  many  of 
the  traditions  in  the  first  eleven  chapters  of  that 
book,  but  this  we  cannot  hope  to  recover." 

Taking  as  a  text  this  statement,  which  in  U- 
cates  rather  a  confused  faith  than  an  intellige/it 
abandonment  of  faith,  Dr.  Smith  reads  between 
the  lines  what  does  not  stand  upon  the  lines  b} 
suggesting  that,  in  order  consistently  to  make 
such  an  acknowledgment,  the  author  of  it  must 
renounce  certain  unworthy  conceptions  of  doc- 
trine which  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  he 
holds,  and  which  his  fellow-workers  in  the  field 
of  Biblical  criticism  most  assuredly  do  not  hold. 

"  With  the  historical  character  of  the  chapters 
relating  to  the  creation,"  says  the  essayist, 
"  Canon  Bonney  must  resign  his  belief  in  the 
Fall   of   Adam;  wuth  his  belief  in  the  Fall  of 
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Adam  he  must  surrender  the  doctrine  of  the 
Atonement,  as  connected  with  that  event, 
and  thus  relieve  conscience  of  the  strain  put 
upon  it  in  struggling  to  reconcile  vicarious 
punishment  with  our  sense  of  justice.  He  will 
also  have  to  lay  aside  his  belief  in  the  Serpent 
of  the  Temptation,  and  in  the  primeval  person- 
ahty  of  Evil." 

Professor  Smith  is  too  profound  a  student, 
general  as  well  as  special,  not  to  know  that  the 
account  of  the  Fall  in  Genesis,  which  was  once 
explained  by  theologians  as  literal  history,  is 
now  explained  by  Christian  scholars  as  relig- 
ious allegory — an  allegory,  like  a  parable,  being 
a  form  of  narrative  employed  by  the  sacred 
writers  to  illustrate  and  inculcate  spiritual 
truth. 

The  second  and  third  chapters  of  the  book 
were  constructed  out  of  traditional  materials 
which  are  not  only  of  Babylonian  origin,  but 
are  also  stamped  with  a  Babylonian  impress,  as 
Professor  Sayce,  the  eminent  archaeologist,  has 
shown.*     Hence,  in  primitive  times,  no  doubt, 

^  "  The  Higher  Criticism  and  the  Monuments,"  Chap.  III. 
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some  features  of  the  story  were  regarded  as 
literal  facts  which,  at  the  present  time,  are  not 
so  regarded ;  but  the  structure  of  the  narrative 
indicates  that  the  inspired  writer  purposely 
clothed  his  description  of  the  Garden,  as  well 
as  his  account  of  the  Fall,  in  somewhat  symbolic 
language. 

This  latter  portion  of  Scripture  is  an  allegori- 
cal or  a  parabolical  representation  of  the  begin- 
ning of  moral  evil  in  human  nature.  As  "a 
sublime  allegory  of  the  birth  of  conscience,"  it 
describes  what  happens  in  the  experience  of  men 
to-day  as  truly  as  it  describes  what  happened 
in  man's  experience  at  the  dawn  of  history. 
Whenever  or  however  sin  first  appeared  on  the 
earth,  the  story  of  the  Fall  of  Adam  is  based 
upon  a  fact  as  universal  as  the  race,  a  fact  to 
which  the  common  conscience  of  mankind  bears 
witness.  Sin  has  entered  into  the  world,  and 
spiritual  death,  or  separation  from  God,  has 
been  the  result. 

Interpreted  in  harmonj^  with  its  figurative 
style,  the  account  contains  neither  irrational 
doctrine  nor  unhistoric  fact.     Inasmuch  as  the 
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doctrine  of  a  personal  devil  does  not  belong  to 
Mosaism,  and  does  not  appeatt*  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment before  the  time  of  the  Exile,  the  best 
interpreters  of  Genesis  do  not  hold  that  the 
story  of  the  Fall  teaches  the  primeval  person- 
ality of  Evil.  "  The  story  apparently  presup- 
poses an  ungodly  principle  which  had  already 
entered  the  world,"  says  Oehler,  "  but  does  not 
give  any  further  account  of  it."  ^ 

Inasmuch,  too,  as  the  serpent  was  used,  from 
prehistoric  times  throughout  the  East,  as  an 
emblem  of  an  evil  principle,  or  a  spirit  of  dis- 
obedience and  contumacy,  in  the  world,  a  true 
interpretation  of  the  account  does  not  require 
us  to  believe  in  the  actual  appearance  of  a 
tempting  serpent.  Hence,  as  we  are  not  to 
understand  that  a  real  serpent  ever  tempted 
any  one  to  sin,  the  narrative  teaches,  amongst 
other  things,  that  man  fell  into  sin  at  first,  as 
he  falls  into  sin  now,  by  consciously  yielding  to 
temptation — in  other  words,  through  the  volun- 
tary transgression  of  known  law. 

While  Paul  uses  the  familiar  form  of  Genesis 

1  "Theology  of  the  Old  Testament,"  Am.  edition,  p.  155. 
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in  introducing  the  doctrine  of  Atonement,  and, 
in  that  sense,  connects  it  with  the  Fall  of  Adam, 
the  apostle  really  connects  the  doctrine  with 
the  entrance  of  sin  as  a  moral  fact  into  human 
nature.  Consequently,  we  are  not  required  by 
anything  in  the  Bible  "  to  reconcile  vicarious 
punishment  with  our  sense  of  justice,"  as  Dr. 
Smith  suggests,  because  the  New  Testament 
writers  nowhere  represent  our  heavenly  Father 
as  punishing  Christ  for  the  sins  of  men.  They 
simply  represent  our  Lord  as,  in  loving  obedience 
to  the  will  of  his  Father,  effecting  the  recon- 
ciliation of  man  to  God. 

It  is  true  that  Bishop  Butler  speaks  of  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ  as  a  "  vicarious  punishment," 
but  he  8mplo3''s  the  words,  not  in  the  sense  of 
an  inflictive  penalty  exacted  or  imposed  by 
God,  but  in  the  sense  of  "a  providential  appoint- 
ment of  every  day's  experience."  "  In  the 
daily  course  of  natural  providence,"  he  says,  "  it 
is  appointed  that  innocent  people  should  suffer 
for  (on  account  of)  the  faults  of  the  guilty."  ^ 
He  further  says  that  as  "  one  person's  sufferings 

^  "Complete  Works,"  p.  181. 
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contribute  to  the  relief  of  another,"  so  "the 
sufferings  of  Christ  could  contribute  to  the 
redemption  of  the  world."  Vicarious  punish- 
ment, however,  is  an  ambiguous  as  well  as  an 
unscriptural  expression,  which  should  never  be 
applied  to  the  redemptive  work  of  Christ. 
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The  method  which  the  essayist  has  adopted 
is  peculiar.  Assuming  tliat  Biblical  inspiration 
is  equivalent  to  dictation  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
(a  theory  which  no  scholar  holds),  he  shows 
that  the  Old  Testament  contains  some  things 
which  are  incompatible  with  such  a  view  (a 
truism  which  no  scholar  doubts) ;  and  then  he 
asks  if  these  things  are  inspired  (a  supposition 
which  no  scholar  entertains).  He  thus  creates 
absurdities  and  inconsistencies  that  do  not  exist, 
except  in  the  mind  of  one  who  holds  distorted 
views  of  Scripture. 

Pursuing  this  plan  throughout  his  article,  he 
presents,  perhaps,  the  most  misleading,  if  not 
the  most  mischievous,  critique  of  the  ancient 
Scriptures  that  has  ever  been  written  by  a 
reverent  religious  scholar ;  so  that  to  the  super- 
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ficial  reader  his  essay  seems  like  a  formidable 
arraignment  of  the  Old  Testament,  whereas  it 
is  simply  an  arraignment  of  an  obsolete  theory 
of  the  Old  Testament.  That  is  to  say,  he  ar- 
raigns the  well-known  difficulties  connected 
with  an  old-fashioned  view  of  Scripture,  which 
a  recent,  but  truly  evangelical,  view  removes. 

The  peculiar  method  which  characterizes  his 
essay  is  further  illustrated  by  the  strange  way 
in  which  he  treats  the  other  fundamental 
questions  of  Biblical  study,  especially  such  ques- 
tions as  revelation,  interpretation  and  citation. 
Though  modern  exegetes  present  a  view  of 
revelation  that  is  both  sensible  and  scriptural, 
though  they  employ  a  method  of  interpretation 
that  is  both  scientific  and  critical,  though  they 
proclaim  a  principle  of  quotation  that  is  both 
rational  and  evangelical,  yet,  in  dealing  with 
each  of  these  features  of  the  Bible,  he  is  just  as 
unfair  as  he  is  in  dealing  with  its  inspiration. 

Biblical  scholarship  is  not  in  such  a  deplo- 
rable condition  as  Dr.  Smith's  misleading  article 
implies.  It  recognizes  all  the  difficulties,  moral, 
historical  or  theological,  that  really  exist;  but 
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it  sees  a  way  by  which,  in  every  instance,  the 
difficulty  may  be  explained  in  harmony  with 
the  claims  of  Scripture,  as  well  as  with  the 
claims  of  reason. 

Moreover,  modem  scholars  modify  their  views 
of  the  Bible,  and  improve  their  methods  of 
interpreting  it,  according  to  the  evidence  fur- 
nished by  the  facts  which  it  reveals,  just  as 
they  modify  their  notions  of  the  universe,  and 
correct  their  theories  respecting  it,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  the  facts  revealed  in  nature. 

The  writer  of  this  remarkable  critique  is  so 
familiar  with  the  literature  on  the  Bible,  as 
well  as  with  the  literature  of  the  Bible,  that  he 
could,  doubtless,  have  answered  many,  if  not 
most,  of  the  objections  which  he  urges  against  a 
traditional  construction  of  Scripture,  in  harmony 
with  a  critical  interpretation  of  it ;  but,  instead 
of  answering  his  own  objections,  or,  instead  of 
showing  how  they  may  be  rationally  and  script- 
urally  answered,  he  has  employed  the  results 
of  criticism  to  overthrow  what  are  but  the 
misconceptions  of  traditionalism. 

As  a  clever  journalist,  in  directing  attention  to 
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some  strange  features  of  his  article,  remarked, 
"  He  has  taken  the  new  learning  to  demolish  an 
old  position,  and  has  said  nothing  of  the  way  in 
which  the  new  learning  sees  and  traces  the  hand 
of  God  in  the  Old  Testament." 

To  use  the  results  of  criticism,  as  Dr.  Smith 
does,  to  arraign  the  misconceptions  of  tradition- 
alism, without  showing  the  elements  of  truth 
which  the  latter  contained,  is  as  unwarrantable 
as  to  take  the  established  facts  of  chemistry  to 
demolish  the  absurd  superstitions  of  alchemy, 
without  showing  the  important  service  which  it 
rendered  in  the  development  of  the  more  perfect 
science. 

By  such  an  unfair  use  of  facts,  a  modern 
specialist  could  make  almost  any  ancient  depart- 
ment of  knowledge  look  ridiculous ;  but  no  one 
would  be  justified  in  thus  treating  the  false 
notions  of  a  former  age.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
its  unfairness,  such  is  the  manner  in  which  the 
writer  of  this  strange  critique  has  seen  fit  to 
perform  his  work.  Besides  employing  a  most 
unscientific  i  lethod  of  studying  the  Scriptures, 
he  has  used  the  results  of  his  study  in  a  most 
unscientific  way. 
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This  essay,  it  should  be  said,  shows  reading, 
but  neither  investigation  nor  research ;  and, 
though  skilful  in  execution,  it  is  unsettling  in 
tendency  and  destructive  in  aim.  The  essayist 
magnifies  the  teaching  of  sceptical  writers  and 
minimizes  that  of  evangelical  writers.  All 
through  his  article,  moreover,  he  proceeds  on 
false  assumptions.  He  also  makes  assertions 
and  draws  inferences  that  are  (juitc  unwarrant- 
able. He  has  a  habit,  too,  of  interrogating  and 
insinuating  his  objections,  which  tends  as  well 
to  excite  suspicion  as  to  produce  a  wrong  im- 
pression in  regard  to  certain  doctrines  to  which 
he  is  opposed. 

While  his  criticisms  deal  in  particular  with 
the  historical  portions,  they  embrace  in  general 
all  the  special  or  distinctive  features,  of  the  Old 
Testament — its  inspiration,  its  revelation,  its 
evolution,  its  interpretation,  its  citation,  its  his- 
tory, its  patriarchs,  its  science,  its  religion,  its 
morality,  its  barbarity,  its  sacrifice,  its  election, 
its  anthropomorphism,  its  miracles,  its  prophecy, 
its  immortality,  its  qualities. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 


INSPIRA  TION. 


Treating  of  certain  mythical  or  traditional 
materials  out  of  which  the  editor  of  Lux  MuiuU 
admits  that  some  parts  of  the  Old  Testanieiit 
were  developed,  the  essayist  says,  "  It  is  difficult 
to  see  how  myths  can  in  any  sense  be  inspired, 
or  why,  if  the  records  are  in  any  sense  inspired, 
the  Church  should  not  be  able  to  ii'^ist  on  their 
historical  character."  He  thus  criticises  the 
mechanical  character  of  the  Old  Testament  in- 
spiration. 

Dr.  Smith  should  have  noticed  that,  in  his 
essay  on  "  The  Holy  Spirit  and  Inspiration,"  the 
editor  of  Lux  Mundi^  does  not  assume  that 
myths  are  inspired.  He  simply  regards  tradi- 
tional narratives,  such  as  those  presented  in  the 

^  A  volume  of  religious  essays,  edited  by  Dr.  Charles  Gore, 
Principal  of  Keble  College,  Oxford. 
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earlier  chapters  of  Genesis,  as  containing  "  great 
inspirations  about  the  origin  of  all  things — the 
nature  of  sin,  the  judgment  of  God  on  sin,  and 
the  alienation  among  men  which  follows  their 
alienation  from  God  " — inspirations  "  conveyed 
to  us  in  that  form  of  myth  or  allegorical  picture, 
which  is  the  earliest  mode  in  which  the  mind  of 
man  apprehended  truth." ' 

The  Church  does  not  need  to  insist,  and  cer- 
tainly does  not  intend  to  insist,  on  the  historical 
character  of  any  account  that  is  not  demonstra- 
bly historical.  Such  a  policy  would  be  as  peril- 
ous as  it  would  be  unprincipled.  But,  while 
the  Church  does  not  claim  that  myths  as  such 
are  in  any  sense  inspired,  she  does  claim  that  a 
religious  man  may  have  been  inspired  to  use 
allegorical  pictures,  just  as  our  Lord  used 
parabolical  descriptions,  for  the  purpose  of 
communicating  moral  and  spiritual  truth. 

In  the  same  connection.  Dr.  Smith  asks,  "  Is 
it  conceivable  that  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  dictating 
the  record  of  God's  dealings  with  mankind  for 
our  instruction  in  the  way  of  life,  should  simu- 

1  Essay  VIII.,  p.  298. 
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late  the  det'ects  of  human  evidence  ? "  when  ho 
knows  very  well  that  .such  a  supposition  is  as 
unworthy  as  it  is  impossible,  and  as  unscriptural 
as  it  is  irrational.  That  which  is  defective  or 
imperfect  about  the  Bible  was  due,  not  to  divine 
dictation,  but  to  human  limitation. 

He  knows,  too,  that  no  scholar  of  repute  to- 
day accepts  the  "  dictation "  theory  of  inspira- 
tion, because,  in  the  closin<r  paragraph  of  his 
article,  he  very  properly  speaks  of  "  verbal 
inspiration  "  as  being  but  "  a  consecrated  tradi- 
tion." All  such  mechanical  tlieoriesof  the  Bible 
have  long  since  been  discarded.  The  Holy 
Spirit  did  not  dictate  the  words  of  Scripture, 
but  inspired  the  spiritual  ideas  it  contains. 
God  dealt  with  the  sacred  writers,  as  he  deals 
with  us,  not  as  machines,  but  as  men. 

He  must  also  know  that,  instead  of  assuming 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  dictated  the  records  of 
Scripture,  or  simulated  the  defects  of  human 
evidence  in  dictating  them,  the  editor  of  the 
volume  already  mentioned  expressly  says  that 
"  the  recorders  of  Israel's  history  were  subject  to 
the  ordinary  laws  in  the  estimate  of  evidence," 
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and  tluifc  "  their  inspimtion  <li(I  not  conm.st  in  a 
Hiimc'ulnus  connniinicntion  to  tlioni  of  FactH  uh 
they  ori^hially  liapponed." '  The  sanie  editor 
luid  already  said,  "  The  inspiration  ut*  the  re- 
corder lies  primarily  in  this,  that  he  sees  the 
hand  of  God  in  the  history  and  interprets  his 
purpose." 

The  Old  Testament  historians  are  said  to  have 
been  inspired  because  they  were  moved  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  trace  the  workings  of  God  in 
history,  and  to  interpret  the  dealings  of  God 
with  men,  not  because  they  were  miraculously 
informed  concerning  matters  which  did  not 
come  within  the  range  of  their  experience. 

As  regeneration,  or  divine  renewing,  gives  us 
no  new  knowledge  of  science  or  philosophy,  so 
inspiration,  or  divine  inbreathing,  gave  them  no 
new  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  history.  The 
Divine  Spirit  quickened  their  faculties  in  refer- 
ence to  spiritual,  not  temporal,  things.  Their 
inspiration  thus  consisted  in  their  quickened  in- 
sight into  the  ways  of  God,  and  their  quickened 
foresight  respecting  his  providential  purpose. 

1  Essay  VIIL,  p.  295. 
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The  preceding  pai*agraph  indicates  that  inspi- 
ration properly  appHes  to  a  person,  not  to  a 
book,  so  that  the  word  should  be  connected 
rather  with  the  authors  than  with  the  books  of 
Scripture.  Nevertheless,  the  Bible  may  be 
called  an  inspired  book,  because  it  was  written 
by  men  who  were  inspired  of  God  to  apprehend 
and  communicate  spiritual  truth.  Inasmuch, 
however,  as  it  is  simply  the  spiritual  or  divine 
element  in  it  to  which  the  term  is  applicable. 
Biblical  inspiration  refers  exclusively  to  that 
element  in  the  Scriptures. 

That  is  to  say,  only  the  teaching  in  them 
which  pertains  to  divine  redemption,  and  deals 
with  those  ideas  which  have  to  do  with  faith 
and  conduct,  has  the  guarantee  of  inspiration. 
Respecting  matters  not  pertaining  to  redemp- 
tion, or  not  connected  with  salvation.  Christian 
scholars  claim  for  the  inspired  writers  of  Script- 
ure only  what  such  writers  claim  for  them- 
selves, namely,  that  they  were  prompted  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  make  an  honest  use  of  the  best 
knowledge  they  possessed  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching  religious  truth. 
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While,  therefore,  the  Scripture  writers  acted 
under  a  divine  impulse  in  apprehending  and 
communicating  their  religious  ideas,  we  must 
not  assume  that  every  part  of  the  Bible  contains 
a  divinely  inspired  statement,  or  expresses  a 
divinely  inspired  sentiment.  The  sayings  of 
ungodly  men,  the  communications  of  false 
prophets,  and  the  conversations  of  Satan  prove 
the  correctness  of  this  assertion. 

It  is  only  the  moral  truths  and  spiritual  prin- 
ciples of  the  Bible  that  are  divinely  inspired ; 
and  it  is  only  these  truths  and  principles  taken 
together  that  constitute  a  trustworthy  guide  of 
life,  and  form  a  sufficient  rule  of  practice.  By 
applying  the  foregoing  test,  the  divine  element 
in  the  Scriptures  may  be  readily  discerned,  and 
its  presence  or  absence  in  any  part  of  them  as 
readily  determined. 
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After  specifying  some  of  the  qualities  that 
have  given  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
in  spite  of  their  primeval  views  on  various  sub- 
jects, so  strong  a  hold  on  the  allegiance  of 
civilized  minds,  the  essayist  says,  "  The  time  has 
surely  come  when  as  a  supernatural  revelation 
they  should  be  firankly,  though  reverently,  laid 
aside."  He  thus  criticises  the  supernatural 
character  of  the  Old  Testament  revelation. 

Professor  Smith  must  surely  know  that  the 
time  has  long  come  since  the  soundest  Christian 
teachers  taught  that  the  Old  Testament  is  not  a 
revelation,  but  the  record  of  a  revelation.  This 
distinction  has  been  observed  by  evangelical 
writers  for  upwards  of  a  score  of  years.  Oehler, 
for  instance,  the  author  of  one  of  the  oldest  and 
ablest  works  on  Biblical  theology,  a  work  to  be 
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found  in  all  the  English  and  American  coUegevS, 
emphatically  says,  "  The  Bible  is  not  revelation 
itself ;  it  is  the  record  of  revelation."  ^ 

In  saying  that  the  Bible  is  not  a  revelation, 
but  the  record  of  a  revelation,  theologians  mean 
that  revelation  is  not  synonymous  with  the 
books  of  Scripture,  and  must  not  be  confounded 
with  them.  In  addition  to  the  di\  ine  element 
contained  in  them,  they  contain  a  human  elen.ent 
which  is  not  a  supernatural,  but  a  purely 
natural,  product. 

The  revelation  in  the  Bible  is  the  spiritual 
knowledge  that  has  been  transmitted  to  us  from 
ancient  times  through  the  recorded  utterances 
of  inspired  men  on  religious  subjects.  In  other 
words,  it  is  the  knowledge  of  God  wliich  the 
record  conveys  to  our  minds.  But,  since  all 
knowledije  in  the  Bible  is  not  divine  knowded<«;e, 
we  get  an  adequate  notion  of  the  sacred  Script- 
ures only  when  we  realize  that  they  are  a 
collection  of  inspired  writings — that  is,  an  in- 
spired literature  which  contains  a  divine  revela- 
tion. 

^  "Theology  of  the  Old  Testament,"  Am.  edition,  p.  8. 
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The  inspiration  of  the  ancient  Scriptures  is 
not  an  invention  of  modern  theology,  but  a 
doctrine  of  primitive  Christianity.  Keferring 
to  the  prophetic  portions  of  the  Old  Testament, 
one  apostle  says  that  "men  spake  from  God, 
being  moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit ; "  ^  and,  speak- 
ing of  those  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  which 
are  able  to  make  one  wise  unto  salvation, 
another  apostle  declares  that  all  such  Scripture 
is  "inspired  of  God."^ 

It  seems  unfortunate,  however,  that  in  past 
times  men  chose  rather  to  speculate  what  the 
Bible  ought  to  be  than  to  examine  what  the 
Bible  actually  is.  Instead  of  theorizing  so 
much  about  the  doctrine  of  inspiration,  they 
should  have  shown  the  sense  in  which  the 
Scripture  writers  claim  to  have  been  inspired, 
as  well  as  the  extent  to  which  their  utterances 
deal  with  moral  and  spiritual  truth. 

Owing  to  the  existence  of  two  elements  in 
Scripture,  the  one  a  divine,  the  other  a  human 
element,  the  Bible  is  now  acknowledged  by  all 
scholars  to  be  the  record  of  a  revelation  which 


^  2  Peter  i.  21. 


2  2  Tim.  iii.  16. 
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was  received,  during  a  long-  period  of  time,  by  a 
large  number  of  men,  who  spoke  or  w^rote  on 
religious  subjects,  as  they  were  moved  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  but  who  made  use  of  a  great  variety 
of  materials,  traditional,  historical  and  philo- 
sophical, according  to  the  fullest  light  they 
had,  and  the  soundest  judgment  they  possessed. 

Modern  scholars  not  only  distinguish  between 
revelation  and  Scripture,  but  they  also  distin- 
guish between  revelation  and  inspiration.  In- 
spiration is  the  inbreathing  of  the  Divine  Spirit 
upon  the  human  spirit,  whereas  revelation  is  the 
unveiling  of  the  divine  mind  to  the  human 
mind.  Subjectively,  the  first  is  an  impulse  from 
God ;  the  second,  a  manifestation  of  God. 
Objectively,  the  former  is  a  state  of  soul;  the 
latter,  a  view  of  truth.  While  both  involve  a 
supernatural  act,  the  one  is  the  process  of  an 
operation  of  which  the  other  is  the  result. 
Inspiration  qualified  religious  men  to  receive 
and  connnunicate  the  supernatural  information 
which  constitutes  revelation. 

Strictly  speaking,  Biblical  inspiration  applies 
solely  to  the  authors  of  Scripture,  while  Biblical 
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revelation  applies  solely  to  the  truths  of  Script- 
ure. Hence  we  speak  of  an  inspired  man,  but 
of  a  revealed  truth.  The  Bible  is  called  an  in- 
spired book,  because  it  was  written  by  inspired 
men ;  it  is  called  a  book  of  revelation,  because  it 
contains  a  record  of  revealed  truth. 

But  all  that  is  true  in  the  Bible  is  not  divine 
truth.  Much  of  what  is  true  in  it  is  either 
human  reflection  or  historic  fact.  For  this 
reason,  it  would  prevent  confusion  if,  when 
referring  to  the  Bible,  we  always  spoke  of 
inspiration  as  the  influence  of  God  exerted  upon 
the  writers  of  Scripture,  and  of  revelation  as  the 
knowledge  of  God  contained  in  Scripture. 

Though  he  rejects  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  as  a 
supernatural  revelation  in  the  obsolete  sense 
which  no  modern  scholar  holds,  yet,  towards  the 
conclusion  of  his  article,  the  essayist  grants  that 
the  Old  Testament  may,  so  far  as  it  is  good,  be 
a  manifestation  of  the  Divine.  "As  a  mani- 
festation of  the  Divine,"  he  says,  "  the  Hebrew 
books,  teaching  righteousness  and  purity,  may 
have  their  place  in  our  love  and  admiration 
forever." 
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In  making  this  admission,  he  substantially 
allows  the  very  thing  which  Christian  scholar- 
ship maintains  ;  for,  if  these  books  are  a  mani- 
festation of  God,  they  must  not  only,  in  some 
sense,  be  an  inspired  literature,  but  also,  in  some 
degree,  contain  a  divine  revelation.  It  is  be- 
cause these  books  are  an  inspired  literature  that 
they  teach  righteousness  and  purity  with  such 
directness  and  authoritativeness ;  and  it  is  be- 
cause they  contain  a  divine  revelation  that  they 
will  always  elicit  the  love  and  admiration  of 
mankind. 

Every  part  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  is  of 
use  for  some  purpose,  and  has  a  value  of  some 
kind  ;  but  it  is  the  incomparable  divine  element 
in  them — that  is,  the  special  spiritual  revelation 
they  contain — which  distinguishes  them  from  all 
other  ancient  writings,  and  makes  them  of 
permanent  doctrinal  importance  to  the  Church, 
as  well  as  gives  them  a  permanent  devotional 
value  to  Christian  people.  Science  can  never 
lessan  their  importance,  nor  can  criticism  ever 
impair  their  value,  for  religious  purposes. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 
EVOLUTION. 

Assuming  that  the  religion  of  the  Israelites 
was  originally  the  same  as  that  of  the  other 
inhabitants  of  Canaan,  the  essayist  represents 
the  ascent  of  the  Hebrew  race  from  fetichism 
and  nature-worship  to  an  exalted  type  of  mono- 
theism as  "  a  historical  mystery."  He  thus 
criticises  the  mysterious  character  of  the  Old 
Testament  evolution. 

Everything  connected  with  primeval  ages  is 
necessarily  obscure,  but  not  necessarily  mysteri- 
ous. On  this  account,  it  would  be  more  correct 
to  describe  the  way  in  which  Abraham's  pro- 
genitors, who,  we  are  told,  "served  other  gods,"^ 
rose  from  polytheism  to  monotheism  as  obscure 
rather  than  mysterious ;  for,  while  we  cannot 
trace  the  course  by  which  the  ancestors  of  Israel 

^  Josh.  xxiv.  2. 
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advanced  from  on'>  tage  to  another  in  their 
views  of  the  Divine  Being,  we  can  explain  the 
process  by  which  their  conceptions  of  his 
character  were  developed. 

We  know  from  experience  that  God's  ordinary 
way  of  working  is  progressive.  We  know  from 
experience,  too,  that  man's  only  way  of  appre- 
hending is  gradual.  Since  all  revelation  is 
commensurate  with  the  medium  through  which 
it  is  made,  God's  manifestation  ©f  himself  to 
men  depends  partly  on  his  law  of  evolution,  and 
partly  on  their  power  of  apprehension.  We 
naturally  infer,  therefore,  that  man's  knowledge 
of  God  in  every  age  must  have  been  governed 
by  the  law  of  gradual  progress. 

Our  natural  inference  is  corroborated  by  a 
comparative  study  of  the  Scriptures  themselves. 
On  examination,  the  Old  Testament  proves  to 
be  the  record  of  such  a  spiritual  evolution  as 
experience  leads  us  to  infer.  We  can  trace  both 
progress  and  development  in  the  revelation  it 
contains.  We  actually  find  in  it,  too,  a  gradu- 
ally advancing  series  of  statements  respecting 
the  character  of  the  Deity.     Beginning  with  his 
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more  general  charactcriHtics,  it  presents  one 
attribute  after  another,  in  what  seems  to  have 
been  the  order  in  which  primitive  men  perceived 
the  Infinite  manifesting  himself  in  nature  and 
in  national  life. 

God  is  represented  first  as  a  creative  Being,' 
next  as  an  almighty  Being,'"^  next  as  a  self- 
existent  Being,^  then  as  a  holy  Being/  and  after- 
wards as  an  absolute  Being.^  The  attribute  of 
omnipotence  does  not  appear  in  Scripture  till 
the  age  of  the  patriarchs ;  the  attribute  of  self- 
existence  does  not  appear  till  the  time  of  Moses; 
the  attribute  of  holiness  does  not  appear  till  the 
founding  of  the  theocracy;  the  attribute  of 
omnipresence  does  not  appear  till  the  period  of 
the  canonical  prophets. 

From  the  progressive  development  of  the 
conception  of  the  divine  nature  as  exhibited  in 
the  Scriptures,  we  may  safely  assume  the  same 
sort  of  evolution  for  the  ages  before  the  Script- 
ures were  produced,  namely,  a  gradual  ascent 
from  fetichism  and  polytheism  to  the  worship  of 
a  single  God.      As  revelation  is   not  simply  a 

1  Gen.  i.  1.         "^  Gen.  xvii.  1.         "^  Exod.  iii.  14. 
*  Lev.  xi.  44.         ^  Isa.  xliv.  6. 
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n;rii(lu}il  but  a  continuou.s  process,  there  must 
have  been  a  spiritual  continuity  of  ideas  in  pre- 
historic times,  just  as  there  has  been  a  spiritual 
continuity  of  ideas  in  historic  times. 

But,  by  what  means,  the  essayist  inquires, 
was  this  advancement  made  ?  Were  the  in- 
lluences  those  of  general  circumstance,  or  those 
of  individual  reformers  like  the  prophets  ?  he 
desires  to  know.  There  were  special  circum- 
stances, of  course.  The  evolution  of  divine 
ideas  is  not  a  naturalistic,  but  a  supernatural- 
istic,  T)rocess.  Judging  from  his  dealings  with 
his  people  in  after  ages,  God  must,  from  time  to 
time,  throughout  primeval  ages,  have  raised  up 
men,  elect  men,  chosen  vessels,  so  to  speak,  who 
exercised  the  office,  though  they  did  not  bear 
the  name,  of  prophets. 

Religion  was  a  racial  peculiarity  of  the 
Hebrews,  as  philosophy  was  of  the  Greeks,  and 
as  jurisprudence  was  of  the  Romans ;  but  they 
had  no  such  genius  for  the  production  of  spirit- 
ual ideas  as  to  warrant  us  in  supposing  that  the 
monotheism  of  the  Old  Testament  was  a  natural 
product   of  the   ancient    Semitic   spirit.      The 
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unique  rclifjious  development  of  the  Heltrew 
people  before  the  Bible,  or  any  part  of  it,  existed, 
proves  that  some  of  their  aneestors  in  prehistoric 
times  were  specially  influenced  and  enlighteneti 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  because  at  the  very  dawn 
of  history  this  people  possessed  a  special  knowl- 
edge, partial  and  imperfect  as  it  was,  of  the  one 
living  and  true  God. 

Though  unknown  to  us,  they  must  have  been 
inspired  of  God,  otherwise  the  knowledge  which 
they  obtained  of  him,  and  which  they  trans- 
mitted to  their  posterity,  would  have  been  im- 
possible. For,  as  no  men  whose  minds  had  not 
been  specially  subordinated  to  the  Divine  Spirit, 
could  have  raised  morality  and  religion  to  the 
height  to  which  they  were  raised  by  the  canoni- 
cal prophets,  so  no  Immaii  beings  whose  facul- 
ties had  not  been  em-rgized  and  assisted  by  the 
Spirit  of  God,  could  have  developed  such  a 
conception  of  the  Deity  as  we  find  presented  in 
the  earliest  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 

The  existence  of  monotheism  prior  to  the 
existence  of  the  Bible  shows  that  revelations 
were  received  before  the  Scriptures  were  com- 
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])il('(l.  It  also  sliowa  tliat  rev<;)ationH  take  place 
iiidcpcntloiitly  ol'  the  liiblo.  Being  tlio  outcome 
of  a  living  continiiouH  agency,  tlu>y  are  occurring 
all  tlie  time.  God  is  always  unveiling  liimseU' 
and  disclosing  his  secrets  to  the  minds  of  devout 
men.  Hence  there  is  a  sense  in  which  revelation 
can  never  bo  a  finished  product. 

We  sometimes  speak  of  the  Christian  revela- 
tion as  Hnal  in  the  sense  that  it  C(mtains  all 
truth  essential  to  salvation ;  but,  while  no  new 
truth  respecting  divine  redemption  has  been 
revealed  since  the  manifestation  of  (iod  in 
Christ,  man's  views  of  truth  have  become  more 
ade(i[uate,  having  increasetl  in  fulness  and  com- 
pleteness from  age  to  age.  Man,  indeed,  is  con- 
stantly gettin  . I  deeper  insight  into  the  ways 
of  God,  a  'j^roatcr  knowledge  of  his  works,  a 
larger  ae«iu.'untance  with  his  laws,  and,  as  a 
consc(iucnce,  a  better  understanding  of  his  per- 
fect will. 
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Referring  to  an  old-fashioned  method  of 
reading  or  studying  the  Scriptures,  the  essayist 
suggests  that  "  the  first  step  towards  a  rational 
appreciation  of  the  Old  Testament  is  to  break 
up  the  volume,  separate  the  acts  of  Joshua  or 
Jehu  from  the  teachings  of  Jesus,  and  the 
different  books  of  the  Old  Testament  from  each 
other."  He  thus  criticises  the  uncritical  charac- 
ter of  the  Old  Testament  interpretation. 

In  giving  this  advice,  the  essayist  must  have 
been  aware  that  what  he  so  sagaciously  pro- 
poses is  just  what  Christian  teachers  are  doing, 
and  just  what  they  have  been  doing  for  a  great 
many  years.  For  the  sake  of  convenience,  the 
Old  Testament  is  sometimes  put  with  the  New 
Testament,  and  published  with  it  in  a  single 
volume;  but  the  two  Testaments  thus  bound 
together  are  not  then  treated  as  one  book. 
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Every  teacher  knows,  and  every  student  is 
given  to  understand,  that  the  Bible  is  not  a 
book,  but  a  collection  of  books.  That  is  to  say, 
it  is  a  body  of  religious  literature,  the  New 
Testament  being  the  sacred  writings  of  the 
Christians,  the  Old  Testament  being  the  sacred 
writings  of  the  Jews.  Hence  the  own  group  is 
often  called  the  Christian  Scriptures ;  the  other 
group,  the  Jewish  Scriptures. 

The  Old  Testament  is,  as  Dr.  Smith  himself 
remarks,  "  the  entire  body  of  Hebrew  literature, 
theology,  philosophy,  history,  fiction,  and  poetry, 
including  the  poetry  of  love  as  well  as  that  of 
religion."  Being  a  literature  that  was  gradually 
developed  through  the  action  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  on  the  minds  of  godly  men,  scholars  rec- 
ognize not  only  that  it  contains  a  great  variety? 
of  matter,  but  also  that  it  reveals  a  great 
diversity  of  purpose. 

While  they  observe  that  the  bulk  of  this 
literature  possesses  a  religious  character,  and 
was  written  with  a  religious  purpose,  they  like- 
wise observe  that  some  of  it  has  a  historical 
purpose,   some   of   it   a   chronological   purpose. 
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some  of  it  a  biographical  purpose,  some  of  it  a 
genealogical  Durpose,  some  of  it  a  prophetic 
purpose,  some  of  it  a  sanitary  purpose,  some  of 
it  a  national  purpose,  like  the  book  of  Esther, 
some  of  it  a  patriotic  purpose,  like  the  book  of 
Lamentations,  and  some  of  it  a  moral  purpose, 
like  the  Song  of  Songs. 

Modern  teachers,  it  may  thus  be  seen,  do  not 
put  all  the  books  of  the  Bible  on  the  same  level, 
or  attach  to  all  parts  of  it  the  same  importance. 
They  admit  that  every  book  in  the  Canon  has 
a  certain  value,  and  was  written  for  a  worthy 
object,  or  with  a  worthy  purpose ;  but  they  do 
not  regard  the  whole  contents  of  Scripture  as 
possessing  an  equal  value,  or  as  having  an  iden- 
tical purpose.  They  claim  neither  that  the 
Song  of  Solomon  is  as  spiritually  edifying  as 
are  the  Psalms  of  David,  nor  that  the  geneal- 
ogies of  Genesis  are  as  divinely  authoritative 
as  is  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 

Moreover,  when  expounding  the  Scriptures, 
Christian  exegetes  no  longer  adopt  apologetic 
and  dogmatic  methods  of  interpretation,  which 
proceed  upon  hypothetical  or  dogmatic  assump- 
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tions,  but  a  critical  and  scientific  method,  known 
as  the  historical  method,  which  seeks  in  every 
case  to  ascertain  what  meaning  the  words  of  a 
writer  were  intended  to  convey  at  the  time 
when  they  were  written ;  and  which  shows  in 
many  cases  that  a  passage  that  was  once  under- 
stood in  a  literal  signification,  was  not  intended 
to  be  taken  literally  by  the  person  that  wrote 
it,  or  by  the  Spirit  that  inspired  it. 

Adopting  this  truly  rational  method,  which  is 
■  ;W  employed  in  studying  ancient  documents 
'l  every  kind,  an  exegete,  before  interpreting 
any  passage,  always  desires  to  know  first  what 
kind  of  literature  it  is,  and  secondly  what  sort 
of  purpose  it  reveals.  Having  determined  the 
character  of  the  composition,  and  having  dis- 
covered the  purpose  of  the  author,  he  interprets 
the  passage  in  harmony  with  the  laws  which 
govern  that  particular  kind  of  literature,  whether 
it  be  history  or  allegor^T-,  prophecy  or  philosophy, 
poetry  or  prose. 

It  is  by  the  application  of  this  improved 
literary  method,  the  principles  of  which  are 
sanctioned  by  the   soundest   evangelical    inter- 
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preters  throughout  the  world,  that  the  true 
character  of  the  early  chapter's  of  Genesis,  the 
book  of  Jonah,  the  book  of  Daniel,  and  many 
othei  difficult  parts  cf  the  Old  Testament,  has 
at  length  been  ascertained. 

In  view  of  these  well-known  facts,  it  seems 
verj^  unfair  of  the  essayist  to  say  that  "  we  have 
forcibly  turned  Hebrew  literature  into  a  sort  of 
cryptogram  of  Christianity,"  as  if  he  believed 
respectable  scholarship  was  still  pursuing  such 
a  foolish  course.  It  is  a  good  while  since  the 
Song  of  Songs,  which  all  reputable  scholars  now 
regard  as  a  lyric  poem  intended  to  display  the 
triumph  of  pure  affection  over  the  temptations 
of  wealth  and  rank,  has  been  turned  by  intelli- 
gent interpreters  into  "a  cryptogrammic  descrip- 
tion of  the  union  of  Christ  with  his  Church." 

The  spiritualizing  of  Scripture  for  the  sake  of 
obtaining  a  Christian  meaning,  or  with  a  view 
of  solving  a  moral  difficulty,  is  as  unscientific  as 
it  is  unauthorized,  and  such  a  practice  is  not 
countenanced  by  any  competent  :positor.  No 
part  of  the  Bible  should  be  treated  as  an  alle- 
gory, unless   it   proves   on   examination   to   be 
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allegorical  both  in  structure  and  in  purpose ; 
nor  should  any  passage  of  the  Old  Testament 
be  applied  to  Christ  simply  because  it  fancifully 
seems  to  fit  him,  but  because  it  prophetically 
refers  to  him  and  consistently  describes  some 
incident  in  his  life  or  some  feature  of  his 
work. 

Before  the  employment  of  a  critical  method 
in  studying  the  Bible,  the  Song  of  Songs  was 
commonly  treated  as  an  allegory,  because  of  the 
peculiarity  of  its  language,  so  much  of  which 
was  capable  of  being  interpreted  in  an  allegori- 
cal signification.  But,  while  there  is  a  difference 
of  opinion  amongst  expositors  respecting  some 
details  of  the  book,  owing  to  the  construction  of 
the  poem  an<i  the  distribution  of  its  parts,  all 
modern  scholars  recognize  that  the  poetry  is 
not  only  lyrical  in  character,  but  also  dramatic 
in  form.  Perceiving  that  the  Song  is  essentially 
a  drama,  with  a  rudimentary  kind  of  plot,  they 
also  perceive  that  it  contains  an  exquisite  de- 
scription of  the  constant  devotion  of  a  Shulamite 
maiden  to  her  shepherd  lover. 

Tliough  the  poem  has  not  the  mystical  signifi- 
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cance  it  was  once  supposed  to  have,  and  does 
not  in  any  way  refer  either  to  Christ  or  to  his 
Church,  it,  nevertheless,  reveals  a  truly  moral 
purpose,  having  been  manifestly  written  with  a 
view  of  celebrating  loyal  love  in  lowly  life.  It 
is  fitting  that  one  book  in  the  Bible  should  be 
devoted  to  the  glorification  of  pure  and  faithful 
love — "  a  love  which,"  as  one  has  said,  "  no 
splendor  can  dazzle  and  no  flattery  seduce." 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


CITATION. 


Describing  the  way  in  which  our  Lord  used 
the  sacred  writings  of  his  people,  the  essayist 
first  assumes  that  the  book  of  Jonah  is  an 
apologue,  and  then  he  asserts  that  the  Great 
Teacher  cites  it  "in  terms  which  seem  to  show 
that  he  regards  it  as  a  real  history."  He  thus 
criticises  the  inconsistent  character  of  the  Old 
Testament  citation. 

If  the  book  of  Jonah  is  an  apologue,  as  the 
essayist  assumes,  or  a  prophetic  parable,  as  many 
modern  exegetes  maintain,  why  should  he  in- 
sinuate that  Jesus  seems  to  regard  it  as  a  real 
history  ?  By  this  insinuation  he  virtually  im- 
peaches the  veracity  as  well  as  the  authority  of 
Christ.     Such  an  impeachment  is  inexcusable. 

Does  Dr.  Smith  not  know  that  Jesus,  like  the 
apostles,  made  a  strictly  religious  use  of  the  Old 
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Testament?  Having  used  it  solely  with  a 
religious  aim,  he  did  not  stop  to  discuss  the 
literary  character  of  its  books ;  so  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  impeach  either  his  authority  or  his 
veracity,  in  order  consistently  to  explain  his 
reference  to  any  book  in  harmony  with  the 
results  of  Christian  criticism. 

Our  Lord  cited  the  Old  Testament  for  purely 
practical  purposes,  as  well  as  with  a  purely 
religious  aim ;  and  he  referred  to  its  books  just 
as  the  representatives  of  the  Church  in  his  day 
referred  to  them.  Had  he  spoken  of  their 
Scriptures  in  any  other  way,  the  people  whom 
he  taught  would  not  have  understood  him,  or 
have  apprehended  what  he  meant. 

Since  Jesus  made  a  practical,  not  a  critical, 
use  of  the  Old  Testament,  he  does  not  tell  us, 
by  alluding  to  a  well-known  narrative  like  the 
one  under  consideration,  whether  the  advent- 
ure with  the  fish  is  a  literary  incident  or  a 
historical  event.  Hence  it  is  as  unwarrantable 
for  men  to  claim  that  his  reference  to  the  story 
of  Jonah  proves  that  the  incident  is  historical, 
or  that  he  believed  it  to  be  historical,  as  it  is 
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for  them  to  claim  that  his  aUusioii  to  tlie  phe- 
nomuiion  of  sunrisin^ '  proves  that  tlie  concep- 
tion is  scientific,  or  that  he  meant  it  to  be 
scientific. 

We  now  know  that  the  sun  docs  not  rise,  but 
merely  seems  to  rise ;  we  likewise  have  the 
best  of  reasons  for  believing  tliat  the  story 
of  Jonah  is  not  literal  but  tropical  history. 
Therefore,  believers  have  no  more  right  to  con- 
clude from  our  Lord's  didactic  use  of  the  story 
that  he  regarded  it  as  real  history,  than  sceptics 
have  to  conclude  from  his  popular  use  of  the 
notion  of  sunrising  that  he  regarded  such  a 
notion  as  sound  science. 

In  claiming  that  the  story  of  Jonah  is  not 
literal  but  tropical  history,  Christian  scholars 
do  not  deny  that  Jonah  was  a  real  personage,  or 
that  the  outlines  of  the  narrative  rest  upon  a 
basis  of  fact ;  but,  besides  seeing  that  some 
features  of  the  story  are  not  to  be  taken  liter- 
ally, they  see  other  indications  that  the  narrative 
is  not  strictly  historical.  The  book  was  evi- 
dently written  with  a  distinctly  didactic  pur- 

1  Matt.  V.  45. 
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pose ;  and,  irroHpcctive  of  its  literary  character, 
the  lessons  included  in  it  are  (|uitc  plain. 
Whether  the  original  materials  of  the  narrative 
were  chiefly  parabolical  or  chiefly  historical,  it 
clearly  teaches  that  God's  purposes  of  grace  are 
not  limited  to  a  single  people,  and  that  a  duty 
divinely  imposed  upon  a  prophet,  or  upon  any 
other  person,  ought  not  to  be  evaded,  and  can- 
not be  evaded  with  impunity. 

From  the  way  in  which  he  alluded  to  the 
phenomenon  of  sunrising  we  may  see  that  Christ 
employed  the  common  forms  of  human  speech, 
and  spoke  to  men  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
readily  understood  by  them.  The  Gospel  record 
shows  not  only  that  he  discussed  religious  ques- 
tions in  the  ordinary  language  of  his  time,  but 
also  that  he  referred  to  familiar  subjects  of 
every  kind  in  accordance  with  the  conceptions 
which  then  prevailed. 

Our  Lord's  references  to  the  Old  Testament 
give  us  no  information  whatever  about  the 
critical  issues  connected  with  its  books,  because 
they  amount  to  nothing  mor«  than  popular 
modes  of  expression,  or  accepted  forms  of  speech. 
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Huiicc  Ills  utterance  in  the  New  Te.stanicnt 
re(jjardin<^  any  Old  Testament  book  does  not 
raise,  niucli  less  <lecide,  the  (question  either  of  its 
age,  or  of  Hs  authorship,  or  of  its  literary  char- 
acter. 

As  reverent  students  of  the  Bible,  we  should 
be  careful  not  to  attribute  to  Jesus  views  on 
any  subject  concerning  which  he  does  not  bear 
explicit  testimony.  We  should  also  be  careful 
not  to  claim,  without  an  express  warrant,  his 
su[)reme  authority  as  deciding  questions  which 
the  Divine  Being  has  left  to  be  determined  by 
inquiry  or  research.  It  has  been  shown,  how- 
ever, that  Jesus  expressed  no  judgment  at  all 
respecting  matters  of  history  or  science.  For 
this  reason,  we  are  not  warranted  at  all  in 
referring  to  him  as  an  authority  in  any  such 
matters. 

On  those  themes  which  pertain  to  salvation, 
he  speaks  to  us  with  divine  authority  as  the 
way,  the  truth,  and  the  life  of  men ;  Init  he 
leaves  ail  questions  of  historical  or  literary 
criticism,  such  as  the  composite  origin  of  the 
Pentateuch,    the    allegoric    character    of     the 
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uccoiint  of  the  Fall,  and  the  parabolic  character 
of  the  book  of  Jonah,  to  be  settled  by  study 
and  investigation,  just  as  the  sacred  writers  of 
the  Old  Testament  left  the  great  problems  of 
physical  and  astronomical  science  to  be  settled 
in  the  same  way. 

Inasmuch  as  the  argument  he  used,  or  the 
comparison  he  made,  or  the  lessoii  he  taught,  or 
the  principle  he  applied,  was  always  truly  con- 
tained in  the  Scripture  he  (juoted,  it  follows 
that  he  could  consistently  cite  a  familiar  passage 
from  the  books  of  the  Psalms,  or  from  the  books 
of  the  Law,  without  expressing  any  judgment 
respecting  their  authorship;  and  that  he  could 
just  as  consistently  employ  a  suggestive  incident, 
such  as  the  symbolic  event  recorded  in  the  book 
of  Jonah,  as  an  illustration  for  his  special 
typical  purpose  without  giving,  or  intending  to 
give,  any  opinion  whatsoever  as  to  whether  the 
narrative  in  question  was  history  or  allegory,  or 
a  blending  of  both. 


CHAPTER    IX. 
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Dissecting  the  mythical  or  tnulitioual 
features  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  book  )f 
Genesis,  the  essayist  says,  "  The  history  of  every 
nation  begins  with  myth.  A  primeval  tribe 
keeps  no  record,  and  a  nation  in  its  mat'^i'fy 
has  no  more  recollection  of  what  happened  in 
its  infancy  than  a  man  of  what  happened  to 
him  in  his  cradle."  He  thus  criticises  the  un- 
trustworthy character  of  the  Old  Testament 
history. 

This  statement  is  unquestionably  true,  but 
its  implication  is  misleading.  A  myth  is  not  a 
falsehood,  much  less  an  imposture  It  is  a  pres- 
entation of  truth  in  fictitious  or  rather  tropical 
form.  As  the  editor  of  Lux  uihtndi  says,  "  It  is 
a  product  of  mental  activity,  as  instructive  and 

rich  as  any  later  product,  but  its  characteristic 
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is  that  it  is  not  yet  distinguished  into  history, 
and  poetry,  and  philosophy.  It  is  all  of  these 
in  the  germ,  as  dream  and  imagination,  and 
thought  and  experience,  are  fused  in  the  mental 
furniture  of  a  child's  mind."  ^ 

The  narratives  of  Genesis,  however,  cannot 
properly  be  called  myths.  The  earlier  ones 
express  the  world's  best  traditional  conceptions, 
at  the  time  when  they  were  compiled,  respecting 
the  origins  of  things ;  and  they  embody,  in 
tropical  form,  not  only  important  historic  facts, 
but  also  great  moral  and  religious  truths.  Hav- 
ing passed  through  the  purifying  fire  of  the 
true  religious  spirit  of  inspiration,  they  were 
placed  by  the  compiler  as  the  introduction  to 
the  history  of  the  Hebrew  people.  Owing  to 
their  age  and  character,  though,  it  should  not  be 
claimed  for  either  the  earlier  or  the  later  narra- 
tives of  the  Pentateuch  that  they  furnish  a 
perfect  modern  scientific  ethnology,  chronology, 
cosmogony,  or  synopsis  of  history,  although 
from  them  each  of  these  subjects  may  have 
derived  important  aid. 

^  Essay  VIII.,  p.  297. 
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Canon  Bonney's  admission,  therefore,  which 
Dr.  Smith  considers  so  significant,  that  "  the 
increase  of  scientific  knowledge  has  deprived 
parts  of  the  earlier  books  of  the  Bible  of  the 
historical  value  which  was  generally  attributed 
to  them  by  our  forefathers,"  though  made  in 
language  that  seems  to  imply  doubt  and  tends 
to  create  surprise,  is  one  which  does  not  at  all 
involve  the  essayist's  conclusions.  Our  fore- 
fathers thought  that  the  first  part  of  Genesis 
was  the  oldest  piece  of  literature  in  existence ; 
but  the  recent  decipherment  of  the  cuneiform 
inscriptions  has  revealed  another  still  more 
ancient  literature,  one  which  gives  us  an  As- 
syrian account  of  the  Creation,  the  Fall,  the 
Flood,  and  the  Tower  of  Babel,  in  a  form  that 
is  shown  by  its  mythological  and  polytheistic 
features  to  be  much  older  than  the  Biblical 
account,  the  latter  being  a  purified  and  spirit- 
ualized and  monotheized  version  of  the  former. 
These  things  our  forefathers  did  not  know, 
because  they  had  no  means  of  knowing  them. 

Christian  scholars  have  recognized  for  a  long 
time   that   the   ethnoloirical   statements  of   the 
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book  of  Genesis  arc  imperfect,  just  as  they  have 
recognized  that  the  genealogical  tables  of  the 
Evangelists  are  incomplete ;  but  they  do  not 
suppose  that  such  matters  were  dictated  by  the 
Holy  Spirit.  On  the  contrary,  holding,  as 
already  shown,  that  it  is  the  divine  and  not  the 
human  element  in  the  Bible  which  is  inspired, 
they  also  hold  that  the  writers  of  Scripture 
gathered  their  historic  materials  in  the  ordinary 
way.  That  is  to  say,  they  collected  their  facts 
as  fully  as  their  opportunities  permitted,  and 
reported  them  as  accurately  as  their  knowledge 
would  allow.  None  of  the  historians  of  the 
Bible  claim  exceptional  enlightenment  in  regard 
either  to  the  collection  of  facts  or  to  the  narra- 
tion of  events. 

Evangelical  scholars  have  long  recognized, 
too,  that  the  stories  of  the  Flood  and  the  Tower 
of  Babel  are  characterized  by  a  manner  ol  ex- 
pression which  must  be  interpreted  according  to 
the  habit  of  Oriental  speech,  and  that  they 
contain  traditional  elements  which  are  peculiar 
to  all  such  ancient  accounts.  Both  stories, 
doubtless,  have  a  historical  basis,  though  each 
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iitarrative  was  developed,  as  all  students  of  Bib- 
lical literature  know,  fj'om  a  common  Semitic 
tradition  ;  but  this  latter  fact  does  not  lessen 
the  value  of  either  story  as  a  primitive  means 
of  imparting  religious  instruction.  Each  narra- 
tive clearly  teaches  that  God  regards  either 
with  favor  or  with  disfavor  the  conduct  of 
every  human  being — the  account  of  the  Flood 
showing  that  he  rewards  piety  and  punishes  im- 
piety, the  account  of  the  Confusion  of  Tongues 
showing  the  impossibility  of  thwarting  his 
design  respecting  the  diffusion  of  mankind 
throughout  the  earth. 

When  Dr.  Smith  complains  in  the  language  of 
the  editor  of  Lux  Mundi  that  "the  Church 
cannot  insist  upon  the  historical  character  of 
the  earliest  records  of  the  ancient  Church  in 
detail  as  she  can  on  the  historical  character  of 
the  Gospels  or  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,"  it  is 
sufficient  to  reply  that  the  Church  does  not 
insist,  and  does  not  think  of  insisting,  upon  the 
perfect  historicity  of  those  ancient  narratives 
which  are  known  to  contain  traditional  ele- 
ments, and  which  are  also  known  to  have  been 
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compiled  long  after  the  events  recorded  are  said 
to  have  taken  place. 

She  frankly  admits  that,  previous  to  the  time 
at  v/liich  Abraham  is  believed  to  have  emigrated 
with  his  family  into  Palestine,  we  cannot  deter- 
mine with  certainty  much  of  the  history  or 
the  chronology  pertaining  to  the  primeval  and 
patriarchal  ages,  because  so  little  of  the  early 
record  can  be  traced  to  a  period  at  all  approach- 
ing the  events.  About  the  time  of  Abraham, 
however,  both  the  history  and  the  chronology 
become  more  definitely  determinable ;  so  that, 
from  this  time  onward,  the  vital  features  of  the 
Biblical  account  may  be  consistently  regarded 
as  substantially  historical. 

Again,  when  he  dissects  the  same  editor's 
admission  that  the  books  of  Chronicles  repre- 
sent not  only  "  a  later  and  less  historical  version 
of  Israel's  history  than  that  given  in  Samuel 
and  Kings,"  but  also  "  the  version  of  that  his- 
tory which  had  become  current  in  the  priestly 
schools,"  one  need  simply  say  that  every  coui- 
petent  scholar  to-day  would  make  a  similar 
admission. 
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All  Old  Testament  students  know  that  the 
books  of  Chronicles,  which  are  in  some  respects 
a  supplement  to  the  books  of  Kings,  were 
written  at  a  comparatively  late  date,  and  from 
a  distinctively  religious  and  Levitical  point  of 
view.  Having  been  constructed  with  a  purely 
didactic  purpose,  the  narratives  are  colored  by 
a  religious  theory,  which  shows  that  they  were 
not  intended  to  be  studied  as  a  mere  historical 
compend,  or  abstract  of  facts.  They  have  some 
historical  value;  but  their  chief  importance  is 
of  an  ecclesiastical  and  institutional  character. 

The  books  of  the  Chronicles  illustrate  the 
new  homiletic  method  of  treating  history  which 
began  to  prevail  a  few  centuries  before  Christ. 
In  them  we  have,  as  Professor  Sayce  says,  *'  the 
first  beginnings  of  that  transformation  of  his- 
tory into  Haggadah  (homiletic  exegesis),  which 
is  so  conspicuous  in  later  Jewish  literature."  ^ 

The  main  object  of  the  Chronic!*  r  was  not  so 
much  to  write  a  history  of  his  nation,  as  to  im- 
press the  inspiring  lessons  which  he  conceived 
its  history  to  teac!  i ;  and  the  "  idealizing  "  f eat- 

^  '  The  Higher  Criticism  and  the  Monuments,"  p.  465. 
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ures  of  his  work,  to  which  the  essayist  refers, 
were  neither  "  mythical "  nor  "  uncoiiseioas  " 
features,  but  cotuscious  didactic  representJitlons, 
reflecting  tlie  spirit  of  his  age,  .^  nd  dc.iigne'l  to 
subserve  the  religious  interests  of  the  people  for 
whom  he  wrote. 
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CHAPTER   X. 


PATRIABGIIS. 


Characterizing  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob 
as  "  mythical  founders  of  a  race,"  the  essayist 
declares  that  "  the  chapters  relating  to  them  are 
full  of  what,  in  an  ordinary  sense,  would  be 
called  ethnological  myth."  He  thus  criticises 
the  unreal  character  of  the  Old  Testament 
patriarchs. 

In  thus  declaring  that  the  patriarchs  are 
mythical  creations,  having  no  historical  basis. 
Dr.  Smith  asserts  what  Scripture  contradicts 
and  archaeology  disproves.  Every  ancient  nation 
has  incorporated  legendary  and  traditional  ele- 
ments with  its  early  records,  so  that  we  should 
not  look  for  scientific  accuracy  in  the  work 
of  any  one  who  collects  and  sifts  the  crude 
materials  of  a  primitive  age. 

Recrgnizing   the  fragmentary  and  imperfect 
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character  of  the  patriarchal  sections  of  Gcne.siH, 
evangeh'cal  interpreters,  like  Delitzsch  and 
Dillmann,  frankly  admit  that  the  narratives  of 
the  patriarchs  belong  rather  to  tlie  realm  of 
tradition  than  to  the  sphere  of  rigid  history. 
We  may  confidently  affirm,  however,  tliat  the 
patriarchs  must  have  lived  and  performed 
extraordinary  deeds,  "  because  otherwise,"  as 
Ewald  says,  *'  there  would  be  no  accounting  for 
the  rise  of  the  existing  traditions  respecting 
them." ' 

But,  while  these  narratives  are  admittedly 
traditional,  the  most  important  statements  in 
them  seem  to  be  in  the  strictest  sense  historical, 
having  apparently  been  based  upon  trustworthy 
reminiscences.  The  record  reveals  no  trace  of 
any  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  compiler  to 
invent  superhuman  characters,  or  to  ascribe  to 
them  superhuman  attributes.  He  speaks  of 
the  patriarchs  as  historical  individuals,  not  as 
mythical  personages;  and  he  refers  to  certain 
events  in  their  lives,  not  as  popular  legends, 
but  as  actual  facts. 

»  "  History  of  Israel,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  300. 
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Moreover,  archaeological  discovery  enables  us 
to  test  many  of  the  historical  statements  of  the 
Pentateuch,  and  monumental  evidence  enables  us 
to  prove  that  some  of  the  narratives  container! 
in  it  are  derived  from  documents  contempo- 
raneous with  the  events  they  record.  "  Con- 
temporaneous monuments  are  continually  coming 
to  light,"  says  Professor  Sayce,  "  which  prove 
that  in  the  story  of  the  patriarchs  and  of  the 
exodus  we  have  truth  and  not  legend."  ^  Thus 
the  monuments  of  Egypt,  Armenia  and  Assyria 
are  verifying,  in  a  wonderful  way,  the  general 
truthfulness  of  the  Biblical  account. 

Because  the  story  of  Abraham  is  specially 
characterized  by  anthropomorphic  and  m>n.r-- 
ulous  features,  which  are  fully  discussed  in 
later  chapters  of  this  book.  Professor  Smith 
unreasonably  concludes  that  the  whol*^  account 
must  be  relegated  to  the  domain  of  tribal  fancy. 
"It  is  a  rule  of  criticism"  he  says,  "that  we 
cannot  by  any  critical  alembic  extract  ma- 
terials for  history  out  of  fable.  If  the  ktails 
of  a  story  are  fabulous,  so  is  the  whole."     If  all 

^  Contpmporary  Revieiv,  October,  1895. 
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the  details  of  a  story  are  fabulous,  we  cannot, 
of  course,  extract  materials  for  history  out  of 
them;  but  n  ,\\''  leading  facts  of  a  story  are 
authentic,  the  general  truth  of  it  is  guaranteed. 
As  Dr.  Smith  himself  observes,  "  Human  testi- 
mony n;ay  sometimes  fail  in  minor  particulars, 
while  in  the  main  account  of  the  matter  it  is 
true." 

This  seems  to  be  the  case  in  reference  to 
the  story  of  the  patriarchs  in  general  and  of 
Abraham  in  particular.  The  name  Abram  has 
been  found  in  cuneiform  characters  on  early 
Babylonian  contract-tablets,  and  the  authenticity 
of  important  events  in  the  life  of  the  old 
patriarch  is  being  vindicated  from  year  to  year 
by  oriental  archaeology.  The  account  of  the 
military  campaign  described  in  the  fourteenth 
chapter  of  Genesis,  an  account  which  bears  in- 
ternal proofs  of  historical  accuracy,  as  Ewald 
contended  half  a  century  ago,  has  recently  been 
confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  Assyriology  ;  and 
still  more  recently  the  name  of  Arioch,  king 
of  Ellasar,  of  Chedorlaomer,  king  of  Elam,  and 
of  Tidal,  king  of  m   'ons,  has  been  discovered. 
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Fiirthurinoro,  Uie  names  of  peoples  and  ])lace.s 
contemporary  with  the  patriarch  are  bein<( 
verified  by  Assyriolo^^^ical  researcli.  All  these 
discoveries  possess  the  greatest  possible  impor- 
tance. So  far  as  their  testimony  goes,  it  proves 
not  only  that  the  reputed  ancestor  of  the  Hebrew 
people  was  a  veritable  historic  personage,  as  tht; 
sacred  writei's  teach,  but  iilso  that  the  narration 
in  Genesis  gives  us  a  true  picture  of  real  life  in 
Palestine  at  the  very  time  when  he  is  said  to 
have  lived  there. 

Such  remarkable  confirmations  of  the  Penta- 
teuchal  record,  at  the  very  points  at  which  it 
touches  contemporaneous  records,  warrant  us  in 
supposing  that  there  is  a  solid  substratum  of 
history  underlying  the  story  of  Abraham,  as 
well  as  that  of  Isaac  and  Jacob — for  the  latter 
name,  like  that  of  Joseph,  has  also  been  found 
on  the  Babylonian  tablets.  Though  at  present 
we  have  not  so  much  corroborative  testimony 
concerning  the  two  later  patriarclts  as  we  have 
concerning  the  earlier  one,  we  have  ;ji,bundant 
reason,  none  the  less,  to  believe  in  the  reality  of 
their  lives,  as  the  compilers  of  the  Pentateuch 
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declare,   the   extreme   liistorical    critics   to   tho 
contrary  notwitliHtandin^. 

The  exploratioiiH  now  in  profjress  .-iIho  warrant 
ns  in  assuniing  that  still  more  li^ht  may  be  shed 
upon  the  history  of  the  patriarchal  period  by  the 
ancient  monuments,  and  that  they  will  yet  bear 
further  witness  to  the  vital  truths  embodied  in 
Biblical  account.  Archaiolo^ical  investigation 
has  already  done  so  much  to  accredit  the  truth- 
fulness of  those  portions  of  the  Old  Testament 
which  can  be  checked  by  contemporary  history 
that  it  may  be  confidently  expected  in  the  not 
distant  future  to  do  a  good  deal  more. 
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Having  ineiitioncd  Hovurul  tiiiuvs  tlio  crudo 
conceptions  ot*  the  ISIo.saic  cosmogony,  wliicli  he 
thinks  irreconcihible  with  tlie  I'acts  of  {^eolo<ijy. 
the  essayist  says,  "  Tlie  Old  Testament  is  alto- 
gether geocentric,  and  not  merely  in  the  phe- 
nomenal sense."  He  thus  criticises  the  popular 
character  of  the  Old  Testament  science. 

That  the  Mosaic  cosmogony  represents  the 
earth  and  not  the  sun  as  the  centre  of  the 
universe,  that  it  regards  the  i)eavenly  bodies 
simply  as  they  appear  to  a  person  standing  on 
the  earth,  and  that  it  describes  only  those  func- 
tions which  these  bodies  perform  in  relation  to 
the  earth,  are  facts  familiar  to  the  most  super- 
ficial reader  of  the  Bible ;  but  no  fj'Ii-miiided 
person  thinks  of  blaming  Moses  xor  this  geo- 
centric view,  much  less  of  holding  him  respon- 
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sible  for  it.  Up  to  a  few  centuries  ago,  the 
whole  world  held  substantially  tlie  same  view 
of  the  universe,  and  the  great  majority  of  men 
believed  that  the  earth  was  flat,  as  well  as  that 
the  sun  revolved  about  it. 

Like  every  other  Scripture  writer,  the  com- 
piler of  the  book  of  Genesis  shared  the  scien- 
tific conceptions  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived, 
and  wrote  in  harmony  with  the  ideas  which 
then  prevailed,  just  as  our  Lord  expressed  his 
teaching  in  language  corresponding  to  the 
scientific  notions  of  his  time,  when  he  spoke 
of  the  sun  rising  "  on  the  evil  and  the  good."  ^ 
The  writer  does  not  profess  to  give  us  a  miracu- 
lous history  of  creation,  nor  does  the  Church 
claim  that  he  anticipated  in  any  way  the  results 
of  modern  discovery.  Since  the  days  of  Kepler 
and  Newton  we  have  known,  from  demonstrable 
evidence,  the  true  system  of  the  universe ;  but, 
before  the  laws  of  the  heavenly  bodies  were 
discovered,  such  a  knowledge  was  impossible. 

Supposing  the  story  of  creation  to  be  a 
miraculously  revealed  account  of  the  origin  of 
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all  created  objects,  theologians  once  believed 
that  the  whole  universe  was  constructed  piece 
by  piece,  that  the  first  man  was  made  directly 
from  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and  that  the  first 
woman  was  built  out  of  a  rib  taken  from  his 
side.  They  once  believed,  too,  that  the  world 
was  formed  in  six  days  of  twenty-four  hours 
each,  and  that  the  earth  was  just  four  thousand 
years  old  at  the  birth  of  Christ, 

Having  obtained  a  better  understanding  of 
the  literary  construction  of  the  story,  as  well  as 
a  clearer  perception  of  the  didactic  purpose  of 
the  compiler,  theologians  now  recognize  that 
some  features  of  the  story  are  not  to  be  treated 
literally,  but  tropically ;  and  they  also  recognize 
that  the  aim  of  the  writer  was  not  to  explain 
how  anything  actually  came  into  being,  or  to 
tell  how  long  the  process  of  creation  lasted, 
much  less  to  give  a  complete  history  of  our 
planet  from  the  beginning,  but  rather  to  show 
that  everything  owes  its  existence  to  the  crea- 
tive energy  of  God,  and  to  describe  the  divine 
adaptation  of  the  earth  to  be  the  abode  of 
creatures  such  as  can  subsist  upon  it. 
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With  this  twofold  aim,  impelled  by  a  religious 
motive,  the  author  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis 
gives,  for  his  time,  a  remarkably  accurate  ac- 
count of  the  general  order  of  creation,  as  well 
as  a  remarkably  consistent  scheme  of  the  pro- 
gressive development  of  the  solar  system.  For 
his  didactic  purpose,  he  adopts,  with  certain 
modifications,  the  cosmogony  that  was  common 
to  the  ancient  world,  a  cosmogony  that  corre- 
sponded to  the  conceptions  of  those  who,  in  the 
infancy  of  science,  attempted  to  explain  the 
physical  phenomena  of  the  universe. 

Hence  Christian  scholars  of  the  present  day 
do  not  "  play  fast  and  loose  either  with  words 
or  with  science,"  in  order  to  bring  the  story  of 
creation  "  into  harmony  with  what  we  have 
learned  from  geology."  They  simply  take  the 
story  for  what  it  is,  namely,  a  popular  presenta- 
tion of  the  more  striking  phenomena  of  creation 
for  the  purpose  of  teaching,  not  science  or  phi- 
losophy, in  the  technical  sense  of  these  terms, 
but  moral  and  spiritual  truth.  They  feel  under 
no  obligation  to  harmonize  an  ancient  popular 
description  with  a  modern  systematized  account. 
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In  broad  outline,  they  recognize  tliat  there  is  a 
substantial  agreement  between  the  narrative  in 
Genesis  and  the  teaching  of  science ;  and  that  is 
all  we  should  expect,  as  well  as  all  the  Scripture, 
properly  expounded,  leads  us  to  expect. 

But,  while  the  general  order  of  Genesis  is 
such  as  physical  science  now  accepts,  judicious 
teachers  do  not  maintain  that  the  narrative  in 
the  first  chapter  of  the  book  is  perfect  geology. 
They  perceive  that  the  writer  confined  his 
account  simply  to  the  great  facts  of  nature  as 
he  saw  it,  and  that  he  expressed  himself  in 
language  corresponding  to  what  he  saw.  They 
also  perceive  that  his  description  of  the  Spirit's 
operations  as  so  many  creative  acts,  occupying 
so  many  solar  days,  though  having  a  general 
foundation  in  nature,  merely  represents  an 
orderly  progress  in  the  work  of  creation. 

Instead  of  claiming,  tlierefore,  that  the  story 
of  creation  coincides,  in  all  respects,  with  the 
results  which  physical  investigation  has  dis- 
closed, the  wisest  teachers,  recognizing  the 
popular  and  picturesque  character  of  the  ac- 
count, do  not  attempt  to  correlate  Genesis  and 
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geology  day  by  day.  The  compiler  of  Genesis 
was  not  thinking  of  geologic  ages  or  geologic 
epocliH,  Such  terms  belong  to  geology,  as  a 
developed  science,  and  were  not  invented  till  a 
comparatively  recent  date.  The  ordinary  word 
for  day  employed  by  the  writer  is  taken  to 
represent  the  unknown  time  of  one  or,  possibly, 
of  more  than  one  creative  operation. 

Since  the  story  of  creation  is  pictured  rather 
than  histoi  ically  narrated — the  week  of  creation 
having  been  modelled  on  the  Jewish  week  in 
order  to  give  a  special  sanctity  to  the  Jewish 
Sabbath,  as  well  as  to  present  a  general  order  ol' 
creative  operation — the  division  of  the  creative 
period  into  six  creative  days  of  ordinai-y  length 
belongs  simply  to  the  literary  form  of  the 
account;  and,  since  the  account  itself  is  tropical, 
the  record  tells  us  notliing  whatever  about  the 
age  of  the  world,  the  origin  of  matter,  or  the 
antiquity  of  man. 

In  a  pregnant  statement,  at  once  the  simplest 
and  profoundest  that  had  ever  been  uttered  in 
so  many  words  up  to  his  day,  the  w^riter  pref- 
aces his  narrative  with  the  great  religious  an- 
nouncement  that   everything  was  produced  at 
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some  time  or  other  by  the  creative  power  of  a 
personal  God.  "  In  the  beginning- "  (whenever 
that  was),  he  says,  "  God  "  (in  what  marner  or 
during  what  cycles  does  not  appear)  "created 
the  heaven  and  the  earth."  He  thus  shows  that 
the  universe,  which  pagan  nations  deified,  is  the 
product  of  a  divine  mind. 

Seeing  that  the  firwt  chapter  of  Genesis  teaches 
neither  geology  nor  chronology,  there  is  nothing 
in  it  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  of  evolution 
that  the  world  was  formed  by  a  gradual  process 
of  development  in  harmony  with  natural  laws, 
or  with  the  declaration  of  geology  that  animal 
life  existed  for  ages  before  the  human  race  ap- 
peared. That  all  created  things  are  due  to 
divine  activity,  and  that  spiritual  death,  or 
separation  from  God,  is  the  <>utcome  of  human 
disobedience — these  are  two  fundamental  facts 
which  the  story  of  creation  teaches  and  which 
t)ie  testimony  of  the  rocks  does  not  gainsay. 

Thus  Christian  geologists  are  not  driven  to 
the  desperate  shifts  to  which  Professor  Smith 
remembers  that  Dr.  Buck  land  "  was  driven  in 
his  efforts  to  reconcile  the  facts  of  his  science 
with  the  Mosaic  cosmogony,  the  literal  truth  of 
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which  he  did  not  venture  to  impugn."  They 
rather  deprecate  the  practice  of  forcing  mean- 
ings out  of  Scripture  in  order  to  meet  some 
supposed  need  of  science,  regarding  it  as  hjth. 
ridiculous  and  reprehensible. 

No  competent  instructor  now  finds  anything 
in  the  story  of  creation  to  impugn,  since,  tech- 
nically speaking,  the  account  i  ■«  neither  scientific 
nor  unscientific,  but  non-scientific.  The  cosmog- 
ony adopted  by  the  writer,  though  semi-scientific 
in  character,  was  used  by  hi  in,  not  for  the  pur- 
pos3  of  teaching  science,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching  religion.  TVIuch  less  does  anj^  wise 
apologist  try  to  reconcile  the  facts  of  science 
with  the  doctrines  of  Scripture,  because,  if 
science  be  fairly  expounded  and  Scripture  be 
rightly  interpreted,  there  is  no  conflict  or  an- 
tagonism between  them.  The  book  of  Genesis 
gives  us  no  theory,  in  the  modern  use  of  the 
term,  either  of  the  process  of  creation  or  of  the 
origin  of  the  world;  it  merely  connects  God 
with  creation  in  an  order  founded  upon  the  best 
conceptions  of  nature  to  which  the  mind  of  man 
had  then  attained. 
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RELIGION. 


REGARDING'  the  Hebrew  religion  as  a  tribal 
monotheisui,  although,  as  he  admits,  a  tribal 
monotheism  of  an  eminently  pure  and  exalted 
type,  the  essayist  asserts  that  "  higher  than  to 
tribal  monotheism  it  did  not  rise."  He  thus 
criticises  the  national  character  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament religion. 

This  assertion  is  singularly  inconsistent  with 
the  facts  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  religion  of 
Israel  started  as  a  tribal  monotheism,  but  it  rose 
to  an  ethical  monotheism,  the  germ  of  which 
goes  back  to  very  remote  times.  That  is  to  say, 
the  idea  of  a  tribal  Deity  who  has  a  special 
relation  to  a  single  people,  developed,  witli  the 
religious  progress  of  the  nation,  into  the  idea  of 
an  absolute  Deity  who  has  moral  relations  with 
every  people.     Jehovah,  it  should  be  noted,  was 
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the  name  "  by  which,"  as  Professor  Sayce  ob- 
serves, "  the  national  God  of  the  Hebrews  was 
distinguished  from  tlie  gods  of  tlie  heathen."  ^ 

In  the  teaching  of  the  prophets,  there  is  a 
manifest  advance  upon  the  teaching  of  the 
Pentateuch  re?  p. acting  the  doctrine  of  God— an 
advance  towards  a  clearer  perception,  not  of  his 
personality,  but  of  his  universality.  A  com- 
parative study  of  the  ancient  Scriptures  shows 
that,  while  the  conception  of  Jehovah  as  a  living 
moral  person  is  as  distinctly  set  forth  in  the 
earlier  as  in  the  later  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, an  enlarged  conception  of  his  relation  to 
the  world  is  presented  in  the  writings  of  the 
prophets. 

By  Isaiah  and  the  teachers  that  succeeded 
him,  Jehovah  is  no  longer  regarded  as  the  God 
of  one  nation  only,  but  as  the  mighty  Sovereign 
of  the  universe,  who  rules  in  the  realm  of 
nature  and  overrules  in  the  sphere  of  history. 
Many  passages  might  be  quoted  to  show  that 
Israelism  or  Israelitism,  which  commenced  as  a 
national  religion,  restricted  in  some  measure  to 

*  "The  Higher  Criticism  and  the  Momiments,"  p.  87. 
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a  sinj^le  nation,  developed,  with  the  profi^rcas  of 
revelation,  into  a  universal  reli^i(ni  which  knows 
no  natioi);d  limitations,  because  it  rests  upon 
]  elief  in  a  Supreme  Being  who  is  the  Saviour 
of  all  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

On  account  of  its  fulness  and  completeness, 
one  verse  from  the  boc'i  of  Nehemiah  will  be 
sufficient  for  the  present  purpose.  Referring  to 
the  supreme  majesty  and  omnipotence  of 
Jehovah,  the  speaker  oxclaims,  "Thou  hast  made 
heaven,  the  heaven  of  heavens,  with  all  their 
host,  the  earth  and  all  things  that  are  thereon, 
the  seas  and  all  that  is  in  them,  and  thou  pre- 
servest  them  all ;  and  the  host  of  heaven  wor- 
shippeth  thee."  ^ 

Continuing  his  description  of  the  Hebrew 
religion.  Dr.  Smith  say  ;.  '''  It  advanced  no  further 
than  to  the  belief  that  its  God  was  superior  in 
power  as  well  as  in  character  to  all  other  gods, 
and  thus  Lord  of  the  whole  earth."  This  state- 
ment is  contradicted  by  the  explicit  declarations 
of  the  prophets,  who,  from  the  time  of  Isaiah 
onward,  proclaim  not  only  the  nothingness  of 
idols,  but  also  the  absoluteness  of  God. 

*  Chap.  ix.  o. 
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The  oldest  Hebrew  writers,  thoii<;h  they 
regani  Jehovah  as  a  great  inoral  i^i  ing,  incom- 
parably greater  and  stronger  than  any  of  the 
other  gods,  generally  speak  of  him  as  "  the  God 
of  Israel,"  and  not  as  the  only  existing  God  ;  so 
that  they  seem  not  to  have  attained  to  the  idea 
that  there  can  be  but  one  God.  The  belief  that 
other  nations  had  their  gods  was,  apparently, 
accepted  by  them  as  a  matter  of  course. 

In  contrast  to  this  way  of  speaking,  however, 
the  canonical  prophets  declare  emphatically  that 
the  gods  of  the  heathen  are  "  no  gods,  but  the 
work  of  men's  hands  ; "  ^  "  dumb  idols,"  which 
cannot  move,  much  less  speak  and  help. '  With 
a)t  equal  emphasis  they  declare,  not  simply 
thai,  there  is  no  god  among  the  nations  like 
Jehovah,  but  that  there  is  no  god  anywhere 
except  him.  "  Before  me  there  was  no  God 
formed,  neither  shall  there  be  after  me,"  says 
Isaiah.  ^  Again,  he  asks,  "  Is  there  a  God  be- 
side me?"  Answering  his  own  question,  he 
says,  "I  know  not  any."*     In  the   same  para- 
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'  Isa.  xxxvii.   19. 


2Hab.  ii.   18,   19. 
*  Chap.  xliv.  8. 
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jijrapli  he  nITirms  the  alisolutonosH  of  Israol's 
God.' 

Regarding  Jehovah  as  a  Hving  moral  person, 
transcendent  in  lioliness  as  well  as  in  wisdom 
and  power,  the  pro,  hers  were  led  to  conceive 
that,  as  Jehovah  a1  v  s  the  Holy  One,  then, 

as  the  Holy  One,  i  vas  God.     Thus,  as 

the  result  of  their  U  al  conception  of  his 

being,  they  were  enabled  to  see  that,  if  one  such 
divine  person  exist,  no  other  divine  person  can 
exist.  Hence  they  represent  him  as  the  Lord 
of  the  whole  earth,  not  because  he  is  "  superior 
in  power  as  well  as  in  character  to  all  other 
gods,"  but  because  all  other  gods  are  nothing, 
and  he  is  God  alone. 

To  his  other  assertion  that  the  Jew,  ham- 
pered by  lingering  tribalism,  was  unable  to 
"  form  a  conception  of  the  universality  and 
majesty  of  the  moral  law  such  as  we  find  in 
Plato  or  in  Cicero,"  one  need  simply  reply  that 
Israel's  specialty  was  not  philosophy,  but 
religion.  Her  representative  writers  were  re- 
ligious teachers,  most  of  whom  lived  and  wrote 

'  Isa.  xliv.  6. 
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before  the  time  when  philosophical  speculation 
began  to  take  definite  shape  in  the  scientific 
systems  of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  Hence  we 
should  not  look  in  the  Old  Testament  for 
abstract  statements  of  reasoned  truth,  but  for 
practical  statements  of  moral  and  religious 
truth. 

If,  however,  the  Jew,  who  was  nothing  if  not 
religious,  could  not  form  a  conception  of  the 
moral  law  as  high  and  broad  as  Plato  and  Cicero 
could,  he  did  form  a  conception  of  the  moral 
Law-giver  as  pure  and  exalted  .as  they  did  ;  and, 
if  his  statements  of  moral  truth  were  not  as 
scientific  as  theirs,  his  ideas  of  moral  duty 
were  as  adequate.  No  nation  other  than  the 
Jews  entertained  such  a  lofty  conception  of  the 
Deity  as  a  transcendent  moral  person ;  and  no 
religion  other  than  Judaism  laid  such  emphasis 
on  justice  between  man  and  man,  on  mercy  to 
both  man  and  beast,  or  on  meekness  and 
humility  before  God. 

A  tree  is  known  and  should  be  tested  by  its 
fruit.  The  moral  teaching  of  both  Greece  and 
Rome  was,  doubtless,  influenced  more  or  less  by 
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Judaism ;  but,  whether  it  was  influenced  much 
or  httle  by  the  Jews,  if  the  moral  conceptions 
of  the  former  nations  were  so  superior  to  those 
of  the  latter  nation,  why  did  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  not  do  more  for  the  ethical  advance- 
ment, or  the  moral  elevation,  of  mankind  ?  Was 
it  not  because  in  them  the  deep  moral  sense  and 
the  pure  religious  spirit,  which  belonged  pre- 
eminently to  the  Jews,  were  largely  wanting  ? 

And  how  did  it  come  to  pass  that  Judaism 
was  the  only  ancient  religion  capable  of  develop- 
ing into  a  universal  religion  such  as  it  became 
many  centuries  before  it  culminated  in  Christi- 
anity ?  Was  it  not  that  the  idea  of  the  unity 
of  humanity,  an  idea  which  the  progress  of 
mankind  has  made  more  clear  from  age  to  age, 
originated  in  the  Hebrew  conception  that  all 
men  have  been  created  in  the  moral  image  of 
God,  so  that,  since  all  are  related  to  hi  m  as  their 
Creator,  they  are  also  related  to  one  another  as 
his  creatures  ? 

Thus,  whatever  may  have  been  his  conception 
of  the  universality  and  majesty  of  the  moral 
law,  the  influence  of  the  Jew  on  moral  life  and 
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character  has  been  immeasurably  greater  than 
that  of  either  the  Greek  or  the  Roman  ;  for  it  is 
owing  to  the  influence  of  the  Jewish,  and  not 
the  Grecian  or  the  Roman,  religion  that  the 
human  race  has,  for  upwards  of  two  thousand 
years,  been  steadily  advancing  towards  universal 
brotherhood. 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 


MORALITY. 


Objecting  to  a  weak  as  well  as  an  unwise 
defence,  by  the  editor  of  Lux  Mundi,  of  the 
most  startling  of  the  so-called  imprecatory 
Psalms,  the  essayist  says,  "  This  is  the  way  in 
which  we  have  been  led  by  our  traditional  be- 
lief in  the  inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament  to 
play  fast  and  loose  with  our  understandings 
and  with  ou '  moral  sense."  He  thus  criticises 
the  imperfect  character  of  the  Old  Testament 
morality. 

However  much  old-fashioned  ideas  of  inspira- 
tion may  have  misled  apologists  in  the  past,  the 
best  expositors  at  present  do  not,  in  their  inter- 
pretation of  the  revengeful  imprecations  of  the 
Old  Testament,  play  fast  and  loose  either  with 
understanding  or  with  moral  sense.  On  the 
contrary,  they  regard  the  dictates  of  the  one  as 
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sacredly  as  they  regard  the  sanctions  of  the 
other. 

While  they  perceive  that,  in  the  majority  of 
vindictive  passages,  the  speaker  or  the  psahnist, 
as  the  case  may  be,  zealous  for  the  honor  of 
Jehovah,  so  identifies  himself  with  God  that  he 
considers  God's  enemies  his  enemies,  and  hates 
them  simply  because,  being  evil,  they  are  the 
enemies  of  good,  they  frankly  admit  with  Dr. 
Moll,  in  Lange's  "Biblework,"  that  Psalm  cix. 
displays  a  spirit  "  which  is  not  free  from  carnal 
passion."  It  exhibits  a  vindictiveness,  indeed, 
which  even  Hebrew  ethics  at  its  point  of  highest 
development  condemns. 

The  true  explanation  of  the  revengeful  spirit 
here  displayed  is  found  in  the  difference  between 
the  view-point  of  the  Law  and  the  view-point  of 
the  Gospel — a  difference  indicated  by  our  Lord's 
rebuke  to  his  disciples  for  manifesting  the  zeal 
of  Elijah,  when  they  desired  him  to  imitate  the 
spirit  of  the  Old  Testament  dispensation  by 
commanding  fire  from  heaven  to  consume  the 
inhabitants  of  a  hostile  village.^ 


^  Luke  ix.  51-50. 
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The  Bible  records  a  progressive  morality.  No 
one  can  carefully  study  it  without  perceiving  a 
progress  in  moral  teaching,  as  well  as  a  develop- 
ment in  religious  doctrine ;  nor  can  any  one 
impartially  compare  the  Law  of  Moses  with  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  without  observing  a  difference 
of  moral  standard  in  them.  Just  as  we  can 
trace  a  progress,  with  the  lapse  of  centuries, 
from  a  lower  to  a  higher  state  of  civilization 
among  the  Hebrew  people,  so  we  can  trace  a 
progress,  under  divine  enlightenment,  from  a 
less  perfect  to  a  more  perfect  apprehension  of 
moral  and  religious  truth  in  their  sacred  Script- 
ures. 

There  is,  in  fact,  a  perceptible  difference  be- 
tween the  earlier  and  the  later  ideas  on  almost 
every  subject.  The  more  ancient  writings  pre- 
sent such  views  of  truth  as  were  obtainable  by 
men  who  had  reached  a  stage  of  partial  religious 
development ;  the  more  modern  writings  present 
such  views  as  could  be  obtained  by  men  who 
had  arrived  at  a  stage  of  complete  religious 
development.  In  these  latter  writings,  we  find 
not  only  higher  standards  of  morality,  but  also 
7 
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clearer  perceptions  of  duty  and  loftier  ideals 
of  life. 

Owing  to  the  incomplete  development  of 
spiritual  ideas  unr.t)r  the  old  dispensation,  men's 
conceptions  of  morality  were  necessarily  imper- 
fect. Without  miraculous  inspiration,  which 
the  Scriptures  do  not  warrant,  much  less  claim, 
perfect  conceptions  of  moral  truth  were  then 
impossible.  Hence  the  Old  Testament  characters 
could  not  reasonably  have  been  expected  to 
speak  and  act  according  to  the  exalted  standard 
of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  is  inspiration  com- 
patible with  imperfect  morality  ?  Certainly,  it 
is ;  because,  if  a  man  honestly  conforms  to  the 
highest  moral  standard  of  his  time,  he  is  a  truly 
moral  man.  By  acting  in  conformity  with  the 
moral  standard  of  his  age,  an  inspired  man 
would  have  the  testimony  of  his  conscience ; 
and  to  a  soul  in  fellowship  with  God  this 
testimony  is  itself  a  means  of  clarifying  the 
spiritual  vision. 

Inspiration  impels  a  man  to  speak  and  act  in 
harmony  with  all  the  light  he  has,  and  with  all 
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the  knowledge  he  can  get;  but  neither  Moses 
nor  Elijah  was  inspired  to  anticipate  the  ethical 
and  spiritual  statements  of  Christ.  That  in- 
spiration is  compatible  with  immorality  no 
rational  teacher  maintains ;  but  that  inspiration 
is  compatible  with  imperfect  or  crude  morality 
may  be  consistently  maintained,  because,  as 
Dr.  A.  B.  Bruce  says,  "  Crude  morality  is  com- 
patible with  a  good  conscience."  ^ 

Such  examples  of  cruelty  and  treachery, 
therefore,  as  the  slaughter  of  the  Canaanites, 
the  killing  of  Sisera,  the  assassination  of  Eglon, 
the  slaying  of  Agag  by  Samuel,  the  massacre  of 
the  prophets  by  Elijah,  and  the  hanging  of 
Haman  with  his  ten  sons,  which  Dr.  Smith 
considers  "responsible  in  no  small  degree  for 
murderous  persecutions,  and  for  the  extirpation 
or  oppression  of  heathen  races,"  were  ^^uite  in 
keeping  with  the  vindictive  spirit,  as  well  as 
with  the  crude  molality,  of  Old  Testament 
times. 

It  seems  most  unfair  of  him,  however,  to  hold 
the  Old  Testament  responsible  for  their  deplo- 

*  Contemporary  Review,  July,  1894. 
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rable  effect  on  fanatical  minds,  when  those  pro- 
fessing Christians  who  may  have  been  influenced 
by  them  to  oppress  or  persecute  others  possessed 
the  positive  precepts  of  the  perfect  Christ,  and 
were  guilty  of  great  inconsistency  in  failing  to 
manifest  his  mild  and  merciful  spirit. 

Deeds  of  violence,  like  those  just  enumerated, 
could,  doubtless,  have  been  justified  by  the 
persons  who  committed  them,  in  harmony  with 
the  highest  moral  standards  which  then  existed; 
but  a  wise  apologist  does  not  think  of  defending 
such  deeds  any  more  than  he  would  undertake 
to  defend  the  treachery  of  Jael,  the  duplicity  of 
Rahab,  the  deception  of  Jacob,  or  the  adultery 
of  David. 

He  simply  claims  that  we  should  judge  such 
incidents,  not  according  to  the  complete  state- 
ments of  Christian  ethics,  but  according  to  the 
crude  conceptions  of  the  age  in  which  they 
occurred,  always  bearing  in  mind  that  the 
ethical  ideas  of  the  Old  Testament  are  parts  of 
a  gradually  unfolding;  system  of  morality  which 
culminated  in  the  perfect  teaching  of  the  New 
Testament  Christ. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


BARBARITY. 


iii 
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Commenting  on  the  cruelties  connected  with 
the  settlement  of  Palestine,  and  complaining  of 
the  inconsistent  replies  which  foolish  apologists 
have  made  to  the  objections  raised  by  humanity 
against  the  slaughter  of  the  Canaanites,  the 
essayist  says,  "  We  are  in  no  way  bound  to 
believe  that  God  so  identified  himself  with  a 
favored  tribe  as  to  license  it  to  invade  a  number 
of  other  tribes  which  had  done  it  no  wrong,  to 
slaughter  them  and  take  possession  of  their 
land."  He  thus  criticises  the  inhuman  char- 
acter of  the  Old  Testament  barbarity. 

True  apologi^:tH  do  not  attempt  to  justify  the 
butcheries  and  barbarities  of  the  ancient  Hebrew 
wars,  or  to  maintain  that  Israel  had  a  legal  right 
to  the  land  of  Canaan.  They  neither  claim 
that,  in  conquering  the  country,  the  Israelites 
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did  but  recover  their  own,  nor  hold  that,  having 
been  driven  by  force  from  Egypt,  they  had  a 
right  to  help  themselves  to  a  home  where  they 
could  find  it,  by  putting  all  the  existing  inhabi- 
tants to  the  sword ;  nor  do  they  fall  back  upon 
the  simple  command  of  God,  justifying  it  on  the 
ground  that  the  Canaanites  were  idol-worship- 
pers and,  consequently,  ignorant  of  the  true 
God. 

They  believe  it  to  have  been  the  purpose  of 
Providence  that  the  Israelites  should  possess 
Canaan,  just  as  they  believe  it  to  have  been  his 
purpose  that  the  Puritans  should  possess  New 
England ;  but  they  do  not  consider  Providence 
responsible  for  the  inhumanities  either  of  Israel- 
ites or  of  Puritans.  Each  people  took  its  own 
way  to  secure  possession  of  its  providential 
inheritance. 

Instead  of  holding  that  "  God  so  identified 
himself  with  a  favored  tribe  as  to  license  it  to 
invade  a  number  of  other  tribes  which  had  done 
it  no  wrong,  to  slaughter  them  and  take  posses- 
sion of  their  land,"  modern  apologists  hold  that 
the   Hebrew   leaders    so    identified    themselves 
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with  Jeliovali  tliat  tlu^y  re<;arde(l  anytliing  done 
in  luH  name  as  a  divine  design.  Every  prompt- 
ing to  do  what  they  beliuved  to  be  hi.s  will,  or 
to  accomplish  what  they  believed  to  be  his 
desire,  was  conceived  and  described  by  them 
as  a  divine  suggestion,  or  a  divine  command. 
Jehovah  told  them  or  impelled  them,  they  con- 
sidered, so  to  act. 

The  explanation  of  this  fact  is  very  simple. 
The  Israelites  were  not  a  philosophic,  but  a 
religious,  people.  Unaccustomed  to  philosophical 
speculation,  but  impressed  with  physical  phe- 
nomena as  manifestations  of  the  Deity,  they 
beheld  God  everywhere,  and  traced  his  agency 
in  everything.  They  heard  his  voice  in  the 
thunder ;  they  saw  his  hand  in  the  lightning ; 
they  felt  his  frown  in  the  cloud. 

Connecting  everything  directly  with  God,  the 
Old  Testament  writers  did  not  duly  discriminate 
between  a  natural  consequence  and  a  divine 
design.  As  Bishop  Perowne  says,  "  The  Biblical 
writers  drew  no  sharp,  accurate  line  between 
events  as  the  consequence  of  the  divine  order 
and  events  as  following  from  the  divine  purpose. 
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To  them   all   was    ordained   and 
God." ' 

The  Hebrew  writers  saw  no  place  for  chance 
or  accident  in  creation,  because,  in  their  view  of 
Providence,  nothing  was  disconnected  from 
divine  causality.  To  them  God  was  the  imme- 
diate author  of  all  phenomena  in  nature,  as  well 
as  of  all  happenings  in  history  and  all  occur- 
rences in  life.  Believing  that  everything  was 
of  God,  they  likewise  believed  that  everything 
was  designed  of  him.  As  all  events  were  in  his 
hand  and  under  his  direction,  they  naturally 
supposed  that  evil  as  well  as  good  proceeded 
from  him. 

Consistently  with  the  view  that  even  the 
movements  of  the  mind  were  owing  to  his 
influence,  they  spoke  of  him  as  hardening  man's 
heart,  and  also  as  tempting  man  to  sin.  Since, 
however,  "  God  cannot  be  tempted  with  evil, 
and  he  himself  tempteth  no  man,"'^  all  those 
expressions  which  represent  him  as  prompting 
men  either  to  be  cruel  or  to  do  evil  should  be 
interpreted  as  Hebrew  forms  of  speech  that 
originated  in  a  Semitic  mode  of  thought. 

'  Explanatory  note  on  Pa.  li.  4.         "  James  i.  13. 
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Thus  the  harsher  features  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment are  capable  of  a  rational  explanation,  and, 
in  this  sense,  of  a  sufficient  vindication.  In 
their  conquest  of  Canaan,  the  Israelites  adopted 
the  methods  of  warfare  that  were  character- 
istic of  their  age  ;  and,  impelled  by  a  religious 
motive,  they  dealt  with  their  captives  in  such 
a  way  as  they  believed  would,  in  the  circum- 
stances, promote  the  purest  worship  of  Jehovah 
and  the  highest  wel-'i^e  of  his  people. 

If  any  one,  however,  perpetrated  butcheries 
and  barbarities  which  were  not  justifiable  from 
a  truly  religious  point  of  view,  his  acts  were 
not  simply  condemned,  but  he  himself  was  held 
to  be  guilty  of  Ijlood.  Hence  the  house  of 
Jehu,  many  of  whose  murders  and  massacres 
were  as  unnecessary  as  they  were  atrocious,  was 
doomed  to  have  his  blood-guiltiness  avenged 
upon  it. 

For,  although  the  writer  of  the  second  book 
of  the  Kings  ^  commended  some  things  that  this 
cruel  monarch  did,  such  as  the  destruction  of 
the  house  of  Ahab,  yet  the  prophet  Hosea,-  with 
a  deep  insight  into  the  ways  of  Providence, 
1  Chap.  X.  30.         ""  Chap.  i.  4. 
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declared  that  the  blood  of  Jezreel  should  be 
visited  upon  the  house  of  Jehu,  because,  not 
satisfied  with  executing  vengeance  on  the  guilty, 
Jehu  had  slaughtered  the  innocent  as  well. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


SACRIFICE. 

Indicating  the  leading  features  of  Hebrew 
law,  he  comes  at  length  to  the  sacrificial  worship 
of  the  Israelites ;  and,  though  he  remarks  the 
absence  from  the  Mosaic  ritual  of  human  sacri- 
fice, which  was  practised  even  by  the  polished 
Athenians,  the  essayist  takes  occasion  to  say 
that  "  all  sacrifice  is  irrational."  He  thus  criti- 
cises the  irrational  character  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment sacrifice. 

Many  of  the  heathen  conceptions  of  sacrifice 
were,  doubtless,  irrational ;  but  the  sacrifices  of 
the  Old  Testament  present  a  marked  contrast 
to  those  of  pagan  peoples.  Among  the  heathen, 
sacrifices  were  regarded  as  a  means  of  appeasing 
the  divine  anger,  or  of  averting  the  divine 
vengeance ;  among  the  Hebrews,  they  were 
regarded  as  an  evidence  of  dependence  and  an 
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indication  of  indebtedness.  In  the  one  case,  the 
offering  was  supposed  to  satisfy  an  imaginary 
want  in  Giod ;  in  the  other  case,  it  was  known 
to  express  a  sensible  need  in  man. 

The  iirst  offerings  mentioned  in  Scripture 
are  thank-offerings,  which  were  presented  to 
Jehovah  as  symbols  of  gratitude  and  praise; 
and  by  the  Old  Testament  writers  sacrifices  are 
viewed,  not  as  gifts  with  which  a  man  rendered 
the  Deity  propitious,  or  as  payments  by  which 
he  purchased  the  forgiveness  of  his  sins,  or  as 
performances  by  which  he  fulfilled  his  obliga- 
tions to  Jehovah,  but  rather  as  symbolic  expres- 
sions, not  only  of  the  penitent  faith  by  which 
he  sought  reconciliation  and  communion  with 
God,  but  also  of  the  sincere  devotion  by  which 
he  proved  his  readiness  to  discharge  the  moral 
and  spiritual  duties  that  belong  to  life. 

Even  the  propitiatory  sacrifices  of  the  Bible 
are  but  symbols  of  reconciliation  and  communion 
between  man  and  God.  Sensible  of  spiritual 
need,  the  human  spirit  desires  fellowship  with 
the  Divine  Spirit ;  and,  conscious  of  moral  trans- 
gression, the  human  conscience  seeks  relief  from 
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condemnation  by  giving  practical  proof  of  its 
repentance.  Man  has  a  sense  of  sin,  as  well  as 
a  sense  of  need.  As  a  conscious  sinner,  he  feels 
himself  at  variance  with  the  Holy  One  whose 
laws  he  has  broken  and  whose  commands  he  has 
ignored ;  but,  on  laying  his  enmity  aside,  he  is 
desirous  of  doing  something  that  will  restore 
him  to  the  favor  of  the  benignant  Being  who  is 
willing  to  be  reconciled  to  all  men,  and  wants  all 
men  to  be  reconciled  to  him. 

In  an  uncultivated  and  undeveloped  state, 
man  endeavors  to  establish  a  relation  of  recon- 
ciliation and  communion  between  himself  and 
his  Maker  by  giving  to  the  Deity  a  portion  of 
what  the  Deity  has  given  to  him;  in  a  more 
cultivated  and  developed  state,  man  endeavors 
to  establish  this  relation  of  harmony  by  conse- 
crating himself  and  his  substance  to  God. 
Hence,  in  principle,  sacrifice  is  simply  the  put- 
ting of  a  part  of  oneself,  so  to  speak,  into  that 
which  one  devotes  to  God  ;  and  such  an  act  can 
scarcely  be  regarded  as  irrational. 

Sacrifice,  like  worship,  is  an  instinctive  ele- 
ment in  human  nature.     Its  existence,  in  some 
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form,  ever  since  the  earliest  ages  of  mankind, 
ai'  -i  its  practice,  at  some  time,  by  all  the  greatest 
nations  of  antiquity,  indicate  that  it  is  a  spon- 
taneous expression  of  reverence,  repentance  and 
devotion  on  the  part  of  a  finite  being  towards 
the  Supreme  Being,  on  whom  he  finds  himself 
dependent,  to  whom  he  feels  himself  responsible, 
and  with  whom  he  wants  to  be  at  peace. 

Made  in  the  moral  image  of  his  Maker,  man 
longs  for  fellowship  with  the  Divine.  This 
likeness,  or  relationship,  constitutes  the  funda- 
mental ground  of  sacrifice.  "  Man  offers,"  says 
Oeliler,  "in  virtue  of  his  inalienable  divine 
image,  which  makes  it  impossible  for  him  to 
abstain  from  seeking  that  communion  with  God 
for  which  he  was  created,  by  such  active  self- 
devotion  as  takes  place  in  offerings."  ^ 

In  its  devouter  moods,  at  least,  the  human 
soul,  because  of  its  divine  kinship,  is  drawn  by 
a  sort  of  natural  impulse  to  express  in  deeds,  as 
well  as  in  words,  its  obligation  of  indebtedness 
to  God.  That  inward  prompting  which  impels 
a  man  to  offer  prayer  or  praise,  impels  him  also 

1  "Theology  of  the  Old  Testament,"  Am.  edition,  p.  266. 
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to  offer  sacrifice  of  some  kind,  either  outward 
or  inward,  or  both.  The  same  instinct  that 
leads  him  to  perform  acts  of  devotion,  leads  him, 
according  to  his  education  and  development,  to 
perform  acts  of  service  or  sacrifice.  Thus, 
generally  speaking,  the  essential  nature  of  an 
offering  is  the  devotion  of  man  to  God  expressed 
in  an  outward  act. 

In  contrast  to  the  abominable  practices  con- 
nected with  the  sacrificial  worship  of  the 
heathen,  the  Old  Testament  sacrifices  express 
the  deepest  religious  instincts  of  the  human 
heart ;  but,  not  having  risen  to  the  conception 
that  man  should  consecrate  himself  and  his  all 
to  God,  the  Hebrew  people,  realizing  that  every- 
thing came  from  him,  offered  him  a  part  of 
what  they  had  received  at  his  hand.  Their 
offerings,  being  proofs  of  allegiance  as  well  as 
tokens  of  love,  evidenced  a  right  disposition 
towards  him. 

The  observance  of  the  Mosaic  ritual  served 
not  only  to  discipline  the  Israelites  in  purity 
and  regularity  of  worship,  but  also  to  teach 
them  the  great  truth   that  man  should  give 
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something  of  himself  to  the  object  of  his  de- 
votion. Hence  the  adoption  and  perpetuation 
of  an  ancient  rite,  that  belonged  to  a  primitive 
state  of  existence  and  an  elementary  stage  of 
revelation,  helped  to  develop  a  fundamental 
religious  idea,  which  was  purified  and  spiritual- 
ized, from  age  to  age,  till  the  conception  cul- 
minated in  the  doctrine  of  heart-devotion  to 
God  and  self-sacrifice  for  man. 
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CHAPTER    XVL 


ELECTION. 


Representing  the  Deity  as  having  "  entered 
into  a  covenant  with  the  sheik's  tribe,"  as  he 
calls  the  descendants  of  Abraham,  "  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  rest  of  the  human  race,"  the 
essayist  asks,  "  Can  we  imagine  the  Author  of 
the  universe  limiting  his  providential  regard 
and  his  communication  of  vital  truth  to  his 
creatures  by  tribal  lines  ? "  He  thus  criticises 
the  partial  character  of  the  Old  Testament 
election. 

We  cannot,  of  course,  imagine  either  arbi- 
trariness or  partiality  in  a  perfect  Being.  Such 
a  thing  is  inconceivable.  Nor  do  the  Scriptures 
furnish  the  slightest  ground  for  such  imagining. 
The  supposition  that  the  Bible  anywhere  sug- 
gests an  idea  so  inconsistent  with  the  righteous 

character  of  God,  is  based  upon  a  misunder- 
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standing,  a  very  serious  misunderstanding,  of  its 
teaching.  Dr.  Smith's  own  remarks,  for  ex- 
ample, contain  no  fewer  than  three  popular 
misconceptions. 

In  the  first  place,  according  to  the  record  in 
the  book  of  Genesis,  the  covenant  of  Jehovah 
with  Abraham  was  not  made  to  the  exclusion 
of  any  race,  but  rather  to  the  inclusion  of  every 
race.  "  In  thee,"  or,  "  in  thy  seed,"  the  record 
reads,  "shall  all  the  families  (nations)  of  the 
earth  be  blessed."^  These  words  clearly  teach 
that  all  men  should  in  some  manner  derive 
blessing  through  Abraham  and  his  posterity. 

While  the  sacred  writers  represent  God  as 
having  a  covenant  relation  to  the  Israelites, 
they  also  represent  him  as  having  a  covenant 
purpose  concerning  the  world.  The  gracious 
divine  purpose  of  revelation  and  redemption, 
which  is  expressed  in  so  many  Old  Testament 
passages,  though  it  has  a  primary  reference  to 
Israel,  may  be  shown  to  have,  in  every  case,  an 
ultimate  reference  to  mankind.  There  was  thus 
no  favoritism  implied  in  the  Abrahamic  cove- 
nant. 

^  Gen.  xii.  3 ;  xxii.  18, 
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As  set  forth  in  Scripture,  the  election  of  the 
Israelites  was  simply  a  conditional  choice  of  a 
certain  people,  on  account  of  a  special  fitness  for 
a  certain  work.  Owing  to  these  circumstances 
solely,  God  chose  one  race  that  through  it,  or  by 
means  of  it,  the  blessings  of  his  truth  might 
come  upon  all  races.  There  is,  therefore,  nothing 
arbitrary  about  the  doctrine  of  divine  election. 

Election  is  not  the  outcome  of  an  uncondi- 
tional decree.  It  rests  neither  upon  divine 
sovereignty  nor  upon  human  merit,  but  upon  a 
particular  attitude  towards  God  and  a  peculiar 
fitness  for  his  service.  Qualification  is  the  only 
ground  of  preference  with  God.  He  is  an 
ethical  Being,  who  has  equal  moral  relations 
with  all  men;  and,  on  the  same  principle  on 
which  he  chose  the  Israelites,  he  chooses  men 
to-day. 

In  the  second  place,  instead  of  teaching  that 
God  limits  the  manifestation  of  his  providential 
regard  to  his  creatures  by  tribal  lines,  the  Old 
Testament  teaches  a  divine  superintendence  that 
extends  to  all  men,  so  that  they  all  are  sharers 
alike  in  the  care  of  Providence.     The  author  of 
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Psalm  Ixv.,  for  instance,  represents  God  as  the 
hearer  of  prayer,  to  whom  all  flesh  may  come, 
and  likewise  as  "  the  confidence  of  all  the  ends 
of  the  earth." ' 

One  more  example  of  universal  providence 
may  be  given.  The  book  of  Amos  represents 
God  as  having  granted  the  same  providential 
guidance  to  the  other  nations  that  was  granted 
to  the  Hebrews.  Threatening  his  people  with 
divine  judgment  on  account  of  their  transgres- 
sions, the  Prophet  of  Tekoa  tells  them  that,  as 
Jehovah  had  led  them  out  of  Egypt,  so  also  he 
had  led  the  Philistines  from  Caphtor,  and  the 
Syrians  from  Kir. " 

The  idea  that  the  Israelites  wore  the  special 
favorites  of  Heaven  and  the  exclusive  objects  of 
divine  care,  is  a  foolish  Pharisaic  notion,  which 
has  no  foundation  whatsoever  in  the  Bible.  The 
providence  of  God,  like  the  government  of  God, 
is  as  wide  as  the  world,  and  is  not  restricted  in 
its  exercise,  as  Judaism,  contrary  to  the  doctrine 
of  its  own  Scriptures,  arrogantly  and  iiironson- 
ably  assumed.     The  Old  Testament  aioUnciuly 

1  Versos  2,  5.        "  Chap.  ix.  7,  8. 
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teaches  that  God  is  ^rpially  proscnt  in  mercy,  as 
well  as  in  jiulgiii'^nt,  in  Mie  aftairs  of  every 
nation  on  the  earth. 

Jn  the  third  place,  inslead  of  teaching;  (1»at 
God  limits  the  communication  of  his  vital  truth 
t)  men  by  tribal  lines,  the  ancient  Scriptures 
f'  ach  that,  while  the  heathen  had  some  true 
knowledge  of  God,  relatively  it  was  not  so  large 
as  that  which  Israel  possessed.  The  belief  that 
in  ancient  times  the  Jews  were  the  sole  deposi- 
taries of  divine  truth,  is  simply  an  ecclesiah^ical 
assumption.  Other  nations  were  in  compara- 
tive, not  in  utter,  darkness. 

God  is  a  self -manifesting  Being,  a  knowledge 
of  whom  cannot  be  confined  to  the  members  of 
a  single  race.  He  is  also  an  impartial  Being, 
whose  revelation,  like  whose  love,  is  given  tc 
all  men  in  proportion  as  they  revere  and 
serve  him.  The  whole  tenor  of  Old  Testament 
teaching  is  that,  so  far  as  its  relation  to  him 
will  peT  mit,  God  does  as  much,  in  his  protecting 
provid<>nce  and  by  his  revealing  spirit,  for  one 
nation  as  he  does  for  another. 

Thus,  as  there  was  nothing  arbitrary  in  God's 
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election  of  the  Israelites,  so  there  was  nothing 
partial  in  his  treatment  of  them.  They  enjoyed 
no  monopoly  either  of  favor  or  of  love.  They 
were  the  recipients  of  special  divine  favor,  and 
the  objects  of  special  divine  regard,  only  so  long 
as  they  were  the  subjects  of  special  devotion  to 
God. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


A  NTHROPOMORPHISM. 


Alluding  to  an  event  recorded  in  Genesis, 
which  represents  Jehovah  as  appearing  to  Abra- 
ham and  as  being  entertained  by  the  patriarch, 
the  essayist  asks,  "  Why  should  we  force  our- 
selves to  believe  that  the  Being  who  fills  eternity 
and  infinity  became  the  guest  of  a  Hebrew 
sheik  ? "  He  thus  criticises  the  absurd  charac- 
ter of  the  Old  Testament  anthropomorphism. 

We  do  not  force  ourselves  to  believe  anything 
so  utterly  contrary  to  reason.  Dr.  Smith  asks 
this  question  as  though  modern  scholars  inter- 
preted the  anthropomorphic  language  of  Script- 
ure literally,  whereas  he  knows  that  they 
regard  all  those  expressions,  which  seem  to 
ascribe  to  God  the  possession  of  bodily  parts  and 
organs,  such  as  hands  and  feet,  eyes  and  ears, 
mouth  and  nose,  simply  as  symbolic. 
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The  ascription  to  God  in  early  times  of  parts 
and  organs  analogous  to  those  of  men  was  as 
natural  as  it  was  universal.  In  a  state  of 
partial  development,  mankind  naturally  form  a 
mental  image  of  the  Divine  Being  after  the 
likeness  of  a  human  being.  "  Only  in  the  fancy 
of  a  God  made  in  the  image  of  man,"  as  Miss 
Wedgwood  has  aptly  said,  "  can  the  infant  race 
approach  the  truth  that  man  is  formed  in  the 
image  of  God."^  With  young  or  undeveloped 
persons  such  a  fancy  is  as  common  to-day  as  it 
was  in  the  days  of  the  patriarchs. 

The  symbolic  application  to  God,  moreover,  of 
terms  which  properly  relate  to  men,  is  as  reason- 
able as  it  is  natural.  In  accordance  with  our 
mental  constitution,  divine  truths  can  be  neither 
conceived  by  us  nor  conveyed  to  us  without  the 
employment  of  such  figurative  language;  and, 
since  the  bulk  of  mankind  can  approximate  to  a 
notion  of  the  Absolute  One  only  by  means  of 
figured  conceptions,  the  use  of  anthropomorphic 
symbols  is  the  only  possible  way  in  which  the 
Infinite  Being  can  be  made  intelligible  to  the 
finite  mind. 

1  "  The  Message  of  Israel,"  p.  82. 
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But,  while  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  represent 
God  as  walking  and  talking,  hearing  and  seeing, 
remembering  and  forgetting,  resolving  and  re- 
penting, and  the  like,  they  distinctly  teach  that 
he  is  a  spiritual  Being  who  cannot  be  seen,  as 
well  as  an  infinite  and  eternal  Being  who  does 
not  change;  so  that  there  is  nothing  perplexing, 
much  less  preposterous,  about  their  use  of  anthro- 
pomorphic expressions  and  representations. 

When  the  essayist,  therefore,  asks,  "Why 
should  we  force  ourselves  to  believe  that  the 
Being  who  fills  eternity  and  infinity  became  the 
guest  of  a  Hebrew  sheik  ? "  he  is  well  aware, 
not  only  that  the  Old  Testament  teaches  the 
spirituality  and  unchangeableness  of  God,  but 
also  that  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  Genesis,  to 
which  he  here  refers,  contains  an  account  belong- 
ing to  a  time  when  it  was  generally  believed 
that  men  sometimes  entertained  angels  and  even 
gods,  and  that,  consequently,  the  account  is  to 
be  explained  as  an  anthropomorphic  representa- 
tion of  an  ancient  manifestation  of  the  divine 
presence. 

The  compilers   of  the  Pentateuch   leave  no 
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doubt  in  the  minds  of  their  readers  as  to  how 
such  a  representation  should  be  understood. 
They  elsewhere  show  that  its  language  is  not  to 
be  taken  literally.  In  harmony  with  the 
Apostle's  declaration  that  '  no  man  hath  s'^en 
God  at  any  time,"*  they  report  Moses  as  saying, 
by  inspiration,  of  Jehovah,  "  Thou  canst  not  see 
my  face;  for  man  shall  not  see  me  and  live."'^ 

This  representation,  therefore,  like  all  other 
representations  of  a  similar  kind,  must  be  inter- 
preted in  accordance  with  the  primitive  form  of 
the  account  and  the  symbolic  character  of  its 
language.  Hence  we  are  not  to  infer  from  the 
description  that  the  Deity  really  exists  in  the 
shape  of  a  man,  or  that  he  actually  appeared  to 
Abraham  with  a  human  body,  and  walked  and 
talked  and  ate  with  the  old  patriarch  ! 

In  the  sphere  of  representative  thought,  no 
religion  can  dispense  entirely  with  anthropo- 
morphic expressions.  If  we  conceive  of  things 
spiritual  at  all,  we  are  compelled  to  form  our 
conceptions  of  them  in  terms  borrowed  from 
things  material ;  and,  as  we  cannot  find  words 

1  John  i.  18.        2  Exod.  xxxiii.  20. 
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in  which  to  express  our  conceptions  of  the  Deity, 
or  to  record  his  manifestations  of  himself,  except 
by  analogies  derived  from  things  cognizable  by 
our  senses,  the  language  of  revelation,  like  the 
language  of  adoration,  must  be  anthropomorphic 
and  symbolic. 

Anthropomorphism  is  just  as  peculiar  to  New 
Testament  as  it  was  to  Old  Testament  times. 
In  some  form  and  to  some  extent,  it  belongs  to 
the  religious  phraseology  of  all  times.  Our 
conceptions  of  the  Deity  are  more  adequate  than 
were  those  of  the  patriarchs,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, our  representations  of  him  are  more 
refined  than  theirs  were;  but  so  long  as  we  wor- 
ship him  as  a  person  (and  we  cannot  rationally 
worship  anything  but  a  person),  we  must  make 
use  of  anthropomorphic  expressions.  There  is 
no  possible  escape  from  using  them.  To  abolish 
anthropomorphism  is  to  abolish  theism. 

Primitive  anthropomorphism  was  uncritical, 
Jewish  anthropomorphism  was  unphilosophical ; 
but  Christian  anthropomorphism  is  both  critical 
and  philosophical.  Those,  therefore,  who  regard 
the  Divine  Being  as  a  personal  spirit,  having 
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moral  relations  with  the  world,  a  spirit  that  is 
infinitely  more  a  person  than  is  any  one  of  us, 
need  never  fear  the  use  of  anthropomorphic 
terms,  or  dread  the  criticism  of  them  by  anti- 
christian  men. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 


MIRACLE. 

Making  frequent  strange  references  to  the 
miraculous  events  recorded  in  the  earlier  books 
of  the  Bible,  such  as  the  destruction  of  the  cities 
of  the  Plain  and  the  turning  of  Lot's  wife  into 
a  pillar  of  salt,  the  essayist  singles  out  "the 
strange  episode  of  Balaam  and  his  colloquy 
with  his  ass,"  and  comments  on  "  the  stopping  of 
the  sun  and  moon  that  Israel  might  have  time 
for  the  pursuit  and  slaughter  of  his  enemies." 
He  thus  criticises  the  inadequate  character  of 
the  Old  Testament  idea  of  miracle. 

One  peculiarity  of  the  Old  Testament  is  that, 
during  the  period  of  the  patriarchs,  it  contains  no 
reference  to  a  miracle,  in  the  technical  sense  of 
the  term.  That  is  to  say,  in  the  patriarchal 
age,  it  makes  no  mention  of  a  miracle  wrought 
by   man  as   the    credential    of    a    commission 
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received  from  God ;  so  that,  in  primeval  times, 
a  miracle  seems  to  have  been  regarded,  not  as  a 
special  attestation  of  a  divinely  commissioned 
teacher,  but  as  a  marvellous  display  of  divinely 
exerted  power,  or  of  divinely  manifested  wisdom 
and  grace. 

The  tirst  person  mentioned  in  Scripture  who 
is  said  to  have  been  endowed  with  the  gift  of 
performing  miracles  is  Moses ;  and,  as  the 
miracles  ascribed  to  him  are  of  the  nature  of 
special  providences,  due  to  the  operation  of 
natural  laws  under  the  superintendence  of  God, 
they  have  been  denominated  providential 
miracles.  Such  miracles  as  the  Twelve  Plagues 
are  practically  synonymous  with  divine  inter- 
ventions, or  providential  interpositions. 

The  account  of  the  destruction  of  the  cities  of 
the  Plain  ^  is  a  graphic  description  of  an  ancient 
volcanic  eruption,  a  kind  of  catastrophe  to  which 
the  valley  of  the  Lower  Jordan,  from  its  geo- 
logical structure,  is  said  by  Christian  scientists 
to  have  been  subject  at  one  time.  The  sudden 
overthrow  of  Sodom  and  the  neighboring  cities 


1  Gen.  xix.  23-29. 
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by  some  sort  of  inflammable  substance,  sucl  ,s 
bitumen,  was  thus  due  to  natural  causes,  as  Sir 
William  Dawson  has  clearly  shown.^  The  sub- 
sequent turning  of  Lot's  wife  into  a  pillar  of 
salt  was  likewise  due  to  natural  causes,  as  he 
has  also  shown,  her  body  having  become  in- 
crusted  with  liquid  lava  in  the  form  of  saline 
mud,  which  asually  accompanies  a  bitumen 
eruption. 

Such  physical  phenomena  would  now  be 
called  extraordinary  rather  than  miraculous ; 
but  by  the  people  of  an  unscientific  age  they 
were  considered  marvellous  displays  of  super- 
natural power.  Each  of  these  uncommon  and 
exceptional  occurrences  was  rendered  miraculous 
to  the  mind  of  the  narrator  by  its  association 
with  a  special  manifestation  of  divine  justice, 
the  former  being  regarded  as  a  just  condemna- 
tion of  sin,  the  latter  being  regarded  as  a  just 
punishment  for  disobedience. 

The  story  ©f  Balaam  -  is  a  traditional  account 
of  an  ancient  angelic  appearance,  belonging  to 
a  time  when  the  idea  of  animals  talkinnr  with 

1  Expositor,  January,  1886.         '^  Num.  xxii.  22-35. 
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men  was  practically  universal,  and  is  to  be  in- 
terpreted in  accordance  with  that  fact.  The 
account  of  the  sun  and  moon  standing  still  ^ 
also  belongs  to  a  time  when  men  had  no  strictly 
scientific  conception  either  of  the  nature  of  a 
miracle  or  of  the  constitution  of  the  universe ; 
so  that,  consistently  with  its  true  character,  the 
best  modern  expositors  regard  the  phenomenon 
it  describes  as  a  prolongation  of  the  daylight  by 
the  ordinary  laws  of  atmospheric  refraction. 

The  parenthetic  passage  which  contains  the 
account  of  this  extraordinary  phenomenon  is 
cited  from  the  book  of  Jasher,  a  well-known 
collection  of  national  songs,  and  gives  a  poetic 
description  of  a  remarkable  victoiy  gained  by 
Joshua  over  the  Amorites  through  the  interven- 
tion of  natural  means.  Being  part  of  an  ancient 
poem,  the  citation  must  be  interpreted  as 
Oriental  poetry. 

The  explanation  of  the  passage  given  in  the 
"Critical  Commentary"  is  worth  reproducing 
here.  "  The  language  of  a  poem  is  not  to  be  lit- 
erally interpreted,  and,  therefore,  when  the  sun 

» Josh.  X.  12-15. 
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and  moon  arc  personiticd.iuldrossL'd  as  intelli^jjont 
bein(]fH,  and  represented  as  standing  still,  the  ex- 
planation is,  that  the  light  of  the  sun  and  moon 
was  supernaturally  prolonged  by  the  same  laws 
of  refraction  and  reflection  that  ordinarily  cause 
the  sun  to  appear  above  the  horizon,  when  ho  is 
in  reality  below  it." 

According  to  the  derivation  of  the  term,  a 
miracle  is  a  wonder-causing  event.  Such  an 
event  is  designated  by  the  Hebrew  writers  in  a 
twofold  way.  Viewing  it  from  its  negative 
side,  they  designate  it  by  a  word  which  signifies 
an  object  of  wonder ;  viewing  it  from  its  posi- 
tive side,  they  designate  it  by  a  word  which 
signifies  an  act  of  power.  In  the  former  aspect, 
a  miracle  means  an  extraordinary  occurrence  of 
some  sort ;  in  the  latter  aspect,  it  means  a  super- 
natural manifestation  of  some  kind. 

All  the  marvellous  events  recorded  in  the  Old 
Testament  come  under  the  one  or  the  other 
of  these  two  classes  of  miracle ;  and,  before 
attempting  to  explain  .such  an  event,  we  must 
first  ascertain  the  class  to  which  it  belongs. 
Having  determined  its  character,  we  must  then 
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interpret  tlu'  passa^^'o  in  which  it  occurs  in 
accordance  with  Semitic  niodcH  of  thou^dit,  aH 
well  as  in  acconhince  with  figurative  and  an- 
tliropomorphic  forms  of  cxprcsision,  always 
rcmemberinj,^  that  a  miracle  is  not  a  suspension, 
much  less  a  violation,  of  the  laws  of  the  uni- 
verse, but  somethin*,^  wonderful  that  has  hap- 
pened in  the  providence  of  God,  or  somethin<;- 
remarkable  that  has  been  performed  by  the 
power  of  God,  in  harmony  with  nature's  laws. 
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CHArTEIl   XIX. 


PROPHECY. 


Speaking  of  the  prophetic  element  in  them, 
the  essayist  says,  "  No  real  and  speeiKc  predic- 
tion of  the  advent  of  Jesus,  or  of  any  event  in 
his  life,  can  be  produced  from  the  b^oks  of  the 
Old  Testament."  He  thus  criticises  the  indefi- 
nite character  of  the  Old  Testament  prophecy 
of  Christ. 

This  statement  is  incomplete  and  its  implica- 
tion is  untrue.  It  implies  that  the  Old  Testa- 
ment contains  no  prophecies  of  a  future  Messiah 
which  were  properly  fulfilled  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment Christ,  whereas,  from  the  time  of  Isaiah, 
the  son  of  Amoz,  the  canonical  prophets  put 
forth  the  conception  of  an  ideal  Coming  One, 
who  as  a  divinely  anointed  King  should  reign 
over  the  Israelites  as  the  perfected  people  of 
God. 
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An  explicit  reference  to  the  advent  of  this 
God-appointed  King  occurs  in  the  ninth  chapter 
of  the  book  of  Isaiah/  where  the  prophet  an- 
nounces the  birth  of  a  child  who  should  sit  as  a 
Prince  of  Peace  upon  the  throne  of  David,  to 
establish  the  theocratic  kingdom,  and  to  uphold 
it  with  justice  and  righteousness.  Such  was  to 
be  the  character  of  the  ideal  person  who  was 
expected  in  the  future. 

Nothing  is  here  said  of  the  time  when  the 
promised  prince  should  appear  and  publicly 
manifest  himself  as  the  peaceful  ruler  of  God's 
people,  so  that  in  one  sense  prophecy  is  indefi- 
nite ;  but  from  this  period  the  prophetic  min- 
istry fostered  in  the  minds  of  the  Israelites  the 
hope  of  a  future  Messiah,  and  unfolded  to  the 
faith  of  the  Israelites  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  spiritual  kingdom  which  he  was  to 
establish  on  the  earth. 

The  Old  Testament  references  to  this  exalted 
personage  are  of  a  general  or,  better,  an  official 
nature,  because,  during  the  period  of  the  canon- 
ical prophets,  the  conception  of  the  Messiah  had 

1  Verses  G,  7. 
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not  reached  its  full  development ;  and,  as  each 
prophet  published  his  description  of  the  Coming 
One  in  harmony  with  the  stage  to  which  the 
conception  had  developed  in  his  own  day,  the 
prophetic  representations  are  expressed  rather 
in  temporal  than  in  spiritual  forms.  So  long, 
however,  as  Hebrew  prophecy  continued,  the 
hope  of  a  future  Messiah  became  more  bright, 
and  the  perception  of  his  character  more  clear, 
as  time  went  on. 

But,  while  the  Coming  One  was  perceived  by 
the  prophets  only  in  the  great  outlines  of  his 
character  and  office  and  work,  still  he  was  repre- 
sented by  them  as  a  ruler, ^  a  counsellor,-'  a 
teacher,^  and  a  deliverer  or  saviour,^  all  of 
which  representations  were  spiritually  fulfilled 
in  Jesus  of  Nazareth ;  for,  when  the  fulness  of 
time  came,  he  as  God's  Messiah  appeared  on  the 
earth,  and  bore  the  character  and  exercised  the 
office  and  performed  the  work  which  the  ancient 
Scriptures  shadowed  forth. 


^  Isa.  ix.  2-7  ;    Jer.  xxiii.  5,  G  ;   xxxiii,  15  ;    Micah  v.  2-5. 

2  Isa.  xi.  MO.      •■'  Ezek.  xxxiv.  23,  24 ;  xxxvii.  24,  25. 
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Hence  the  Evangelists  were  not  "simple- 
minded,"  as  Dr.  Smith  says,  but  sensible-minded, 
when  they  found  "  in  the  sacred  books  of  their 
nation  prognostications  of  the  character  and 
mission  of  Jesus,"  inasmuch  as  such  prognosti- 
cations or  foreshadowings  of  him  really  occur 
in  them.  What  the  prophecies  foreshadowed 
the  Son  of  Man  fulfilled. 

The  view  of  prophecy  presented  "  by  modern 
divines  such  as  Keith,"  is  uncritical,  of  course. 
His  work  on  prophecy  was  written  from  the 
standpoint  of  traditionalism,  as  Dr.  Smith  well 
knows,  and  was  published  before  the  scientific 
study  of  the  Bible  had  fairly  commenced.  His 
view  assumes  that  a  prophet  was  a  predictor 
who  possessed  "  the  most  perfect  knowledge  of 
futurity,"  ^  whereas  a  prophet  was  a  man 
divinely  influenced  to  communicate  spiritual 
truth,  whether  he  foretold  future  events  or  not. 
He  was  an  inspired  teacher  whose  office  it  was 
to  declare  the  divine  will  and  to  interpret  the 
divine  purpose,  whether  his  declarations  and 
interpretations  related  to  the  past,  to  the 
present,  or  to  the  future. 

^  "  Keith  on  Prophecy,"  abridged  edition,  p.  18. 
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Prophecy  was  not  something  magical  or 
mechanical  performed  by  superhuman  beings, 
who  possessed  miraculous  foresight,  but  some- 
thing moral  and  religious  proclaimed  by  spirit- 
ual-minded men,  who  acted  under  supernatural 
influence.  Though  it  gradually  unfolded  God's 
purpose  of  redemption  for  the  world  through 
his  Messiah,  yet  it  was  not  the  miraculous  pre- 
diction of  future  events,  but  the  inspired  utter- 
ance of  divine  truth.  Like  apostolic  preaching, 
prophetic  teaching  was  moral  and  religious  in- 
struction imparted  by  the  aid  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

The  essayist  makes  another  unfortunate  mis- 
statement, however,  when  he  says  respecting  the 
prophetic  utterances  of  the  Old  Testament,  that 
"  at  most  we  find  passages  or  phrases  which  are 
capable  of  a  spiritual  application  (to  Jesus),  and 
in  that  metaphorical  sense  prophetic."  The 
spiritual  teaching  of  the  Old  Testament  is 
prophetic,  irrespective  of  its  application  in  the 
New  Testament  to  Christ ;  and  all  the  personal 
Messianic  prophecies,  such  as  those  indicated  at 
the  bottom  of  a  previous  page,^  not  only  refer 

1  Page  133. 
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officially  to  Jesus,  but  also  find  their  true  fulfil- 
ment in  him. 

Though  we  should  not  assert  the  complete 
identity  of  Old  Testament  prophecy  with  New 
Testament  fulfilment,  because  the  prophetic 
representations  of  the  Messiah  were  partly  tem- 
poral and  partly  spiritual,  owing  to  the  partial 
development  of  the  conception  of  the  Messiah  in 
pre -christian  times,  nevertheless,  we  may  and 
should  assert  that  spiritually  and  officially  Mes- 
sianic prophecy,  so  far  as  it  was  capable  of  a 
literal  fulfilment,  was  solely  and  exclusively 
fulfilled  in  him  whom  God  hath  anointed  to  be 
not  simply  a  Prince  of  Peace,  but  the  Saviour  of 
the  world. 
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CHAPTER    XX. 


IMMORTALITY. 


Discussing  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life,  the 
essayist  says,  "  Of  a  belief  in  the  immortality  of 
the  soul  no  evidence  can  be  found  in  the  Old 
Testament,  though  readers  of  the  Bible  who 
persist  in  using  the  unre vised  version  may 
remain  under  the  impression  that  the  doctrine 
is  found  in  Job."  He  thus  criticises  the  unde- 
veloped character  of  the  Old  Testament  concep- 
tion of  immortality. 

This  assertion  is  both  ambiguous  and  in- 
correct. The  assertion  is  ambiguous,  because, 
in  its  developed  form,  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  is  a  New  Testament  doctrine.  It  was 
Christ,  the  apostle  Paul  declares,  who  "  brought 
life  and  incorruption  to  light  through  the 
Gospel."  ^     That  is  to  say,  it  was  Jesus  who,  by 

1  2  Tim.  i.  10. 
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means  of  the  Gospel,  threw  light  upon,  or 
brought  into  greater  clearness,  the  idea  of  an 
after-life,  an  idea  which  originated  many  cen- 
turies before  he  came. 

The  assertion  is  incorrect,  because,  while  iLs 
idea  of  immortality  is  d-'m  and  indistinct,  and 
while  its  teaching  on  the  subject  is  fragmentary 
f^nd  indefinite,  some  evidence  is  found  in  the 
Old  Testament  of  a  belief  in  a  future  state  of 
beino^.  The  vao-ueness  or  indefiniteness  of  its 
teaching  in  respect  to  immortality  is  owing  partly 
to  the  undeveloped  character  of  its  conception, 
and  partly  to  the  unphilosophical  character 
of  its  language.  The  Hebrew  way  both  of 
thinking  and  speaking  about  immortality  is 
quite  different  from  ours. 

Unlike  the  New  Testament,  the  Old  Testa- 
ment does  not  contain  a  direct  or  formal  state- 
ment in  regard  to  immortality.  The  doctrine 
is  nowhere  precisely  stated  in  the  Hebrew  books, 
because,  in  the  minds  of  the  writers,  belief  in  a 
future  life  had  not  yet  assumed  the  definite 
form  of  a  doctrine.  This  belief  did  not  rest  on 
a  distinct  promise,  but  on  a  cherished  convic- 
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tion;  and  it  is  not  expressed  in  positive  or 
explicit  utterances,  but  in  hints  and  intimations 
which  clearly  imply  continued  existence  for 
man  after  his  life  on  earth  has  closed. 

Unlike  the  Christian  Scriptures,  too,  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  do  not  partition  man  into 
body  and  soul,  or  into  body  and  soul  and  spirit. 
They  were  written  before  such  a  distinction 
had  been  introduced  by  philosophy.  Nor  do 
they  call  that  which  survives  of  him  at  death 
either  soul  or  spirit.  In  the  Old  Testament,  as 
in  the  New,  it  is  the  immortality  of  the  man, 
not  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  of  which  the 
sacred  writers  speak.  An  immortal  soul,  or  a 
disembodied  spirit,  is  not  a  scriptural,  but  a 
philosophical,  expression. 

The  Hebrew  Sheol,  like  the  Greek  Hades, 
represents,  it  is  true,  "  a  shadowy  abode  of  tlie 
dead;"  but,  though  conceived  as  a  shadowy 
abode,  the  habitation  of  the  dead  was  not 
conceived  as  a  region  of  unconscious  being. 
Neither  the  Hebrews  nor  the  Greeks  supposed 
that  death  was  the  end  of  personal  existence,  or 
that  it  involved  the  loss  of  personal  identity. 
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Such  a  notion  has  no  place  in  the  literature  of 
either  nation.  Without  speaking  definitely  of 
a  future  life,  each  people  taught  that  man 
existed  after  death  in  the  form  of  a  shade, 
which  was  independent  of  the  body,  and  sur- 
vived the  crumbling  of  the  latter  into  dust. 

Though  the  Hebrews  believed  that  man  does 
not  wholly  cease  to  be  when  the  body  dies,  but 
that  his  personality  subsists  in  Sheol,  or  the 
underworld,  they  did  not  attempt  to  describe 
the  mode  of  subsistence  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
dead.  So  far,  however,  as  can  be  gathered  from 
the  general  teaching  of  their  Scriptures,  they 
thought  of  subsistence  in  Sheol  as  but  a  dim 
reflection  of  life  on  earth.  Since  existence  here 
was  supposed  to  be  continued  there  in  a  dreamy, 
misty,  shadowy  form,  they  regarded  the  condi- 
tion of  men  in  the  realm  of  the  departed  as  the 
privation  of  all  that  belongs  to  life  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  term. 

In  the  Old  Testament,  death  is  represented  as 
a  sort  of  sleep,  out  of  which  the  shades  of  the 
departed  in  Sheol  could  be  aroused  into  con- 
sciousness,  as  the  prophecy  of   Isaiah   plainly 
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shows.  ^  Referring  to  the  entrance  of  the  king 
of  Babylon,  not  into  the  grave,  but  into  Sheol,  - 
the  place  of  departed  persons,  the  prophet 
graphically  describes  the  commotion  which  his 
arrival  might  be  supposed  to  make  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  unseen  world.  This  descrip- 
tion proves  that  the  Old  Testament  teaches  a 
belief  in  continued  existence  after  death,  as  well 
as  shows  that,  according  to  its  teaching,  the 
consciousness  of  deceased  persons  is  not  de- 
stroyed by  death. 

The  continued  existence  of  man  after  the 
body  dies  is  a  conception  that  goes  right  through 
the  Old  Testament,  being  found  in  the  earlier 
no  less  than  in  the  later  books,  except  that  the 
idea  of  immortality  is  somewhat  more  developed 
in  the  latter  than  in  the  former.  To  speak  with 
Oehler,  "  Man's  existence  after  death  is  treated 
in  the  Old  Testament  so  much  as  a  matter  of 
course  that  the  reality  of  it  is  never  the  subject 
of  doubt."  ^  It  was  not  the  reality,  but  the 
nature,  of  an  after-existence  that  was  called  in 
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^  Chap.  xiv.  9-11.        "^  Margin  of  Revised  Version. 
»  "  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament,"  Am.  edition,  p.  172. 
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question  by  the  ancient  Israelites.  That  the 
personality  subsisted  they  believed ;  how  it  sub- 
sisted they  could  not  tell. 

In  the  Pentateuchal  books,  no  reference  is 
made  to  a  future  state;  but  belief  in  such  a  state 
is  shown  by  the  account  of  the  taking  of  Enoch 
to  God,  ^  by  the  use  of  the  word  "  Sheol "  "^  with 
a  sense  that  is  quite  distinct  from  the  grave,  and 
also  by  the  occurrence  of  the  expression,  "gath- 
ered to  his  people,"^  a  formula  that  is  not 
equivalent  to  the  family  sepulchre,  and  hence  is 
not  applicable  to  the  final  resting-place  of  the 
body. 

In  the  historical  books,  nothing  is  said  of  a 
state  of  conscious  being  after  death;  but  the 
account  of  the  taking  of  Elijah  to  hcaven,4  as 
well  as  that  of  the  raising  of  an  apparition  by 
the  witch  of  Endor,"^  indicates  belief  in  an  after- 
existence  of  some  kind ;  and  the  language  as- 
cribed to  David  on  the  death  of  his  young  child 
implies  belief  in  an   after-existence  with   con- 

1  Gen.  V.  24.     "  Gen.  xxxvii.  35. 

8  Gen.  XXV,  8,  17;  xxxv.  29;  xlix.  33;  Num.  xx.  24. 

*2  Kings  ii.  11.       ®1  Sam.  xxviii.  14. 
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Hcionsness,  otherwise  the  kin<^^  would  not  have 
found  comfort  in  tlie  thouiiht  of  meetin<r  hi.s 
child  beyond  the  gnivc.^ 

In  the  prophetical  hooks,  the  Huhsi.stence  of 
all  deceased  persons,  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
shades,  but  still  retaining  consciousness,  is 
definitely  expressed  as  a  popular  belief  which 
the  people  of  Israel,  irrespective  of  their  piety 
or  their  impiety,  appear  to  have  shared.  The 
description  of  Sheol  given  by  Isaiah,-  and  the 
picture  of  the  same  abode  presented  by  Ezekiel,'' 
furnish  illustrations  of  the  character  of  the  con- 
ception in  the  days  of  the  canonical  prophets. 

In  the  poetical  books,  belief  in  the  personal 
continuance  of  man  after  death  assumes  the 
form  of  an  assured  conviction,  or  a  definite  faith. 
The  book  of  Job,^  whether  one  uses  the  revised 
or  the  unrevised  version,  contains  the  germ  of  a 
belief  in  a  future  state  of  fellowship  with  God, 
though  the  conception  seems  not  to  be  so  fully 
developed  as  it  is  in  some  of  the  Psalms.  At  all 
ev^xits,  while  the  idea  of  an  indissoluble  union 

'  2  Sam.  xii.  23.       ^  chap.  xiv.  911.       »  Chap,  xxxii.  17-32. 
*Chap.  xiv.  13-15;  xix.  23-27. 
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between  the  believin<^  houI  and  the  Supreme 
Being  is  evidently  prcsui)p()Hed  by  the  author  of 
Job,  it  ia  more  explicitly,  if  not  uiore  positively, 
expressed  by  certain  of  the  psahnists. 

By  the  Hebrew  psalmistH,  ri<:jht  relation  to 
God,  or  spiritual  oneness  with  God,  is  regarded 
as  a  pledge  of  immortality.  Because  of  this 
relation,  one  of  them  expresses  the  hope  of  a 
perpetual  participation  in  joyous  communion 
with  God.'  In  consequence  of  such  connimnion, 
another  avows  his  faith  in  a  satisfying  vision  of 
God  which  is  to  be  perfectly  realized  by  him  at 
some  period  in  the  future.'^  Owing  to  a  fellow- 
ship in  righteousness  between  him  and  God, 
another  utters  an  anticipation  of  escape  from 
Shcol,  which  implies  a  belief  that  death  is  not 
for  him  the  end  of  divine  connnunion.^  Realiz- 
ing that  God's  presence  makes  man's  blessedness 
both  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  another  protests 
his  expectation  of  eventually  partaking  of  the 
glory  of  God;*  and,  finding  his  chief  good  in 
fellowship   with  God,  he  likewise  declares  his 


»  I's.  xvi.  11.         »  Ps.  xvii.  15.         "  Ps.  xlix.  15. 
*  Ps.  Ixxiii.  24 
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confidonco  in  a  union  with  liie  Deity  which  can 
novor  bo  diaaolvccl.' 

Thu«  the  Old  Testament  reveals  evidence  not 
only  of  a  belief  in  imnioi*tality,  but  also  of  a 
development  in  the  idea  of  immortality.  There 
is  a  manifest  progress  from  dimness  to  distinct- 
ness, from  supposition  to  assurance,  from  belief 
to  faith.  The  idea,  presented  in  the  earlier 
books  vaguely  and  obscurely,  is  clearly  and 
explicitly  presented  in  the  later  books.  Begin- 
ning with  the  belief  that  the  relation  into  which 
God  enters  with  the  righteous,  or  the  relation 
into  which  the  righteous  enter  with  him,  will 
not  be  cancelled  by  death,  it  develops  into  the 
faith  that  a  full  and  eternal  fruition  (^f  the 
Divine  Pi  -^once  will  be  vouchsafed  to  all  good 
people  ait<  I'  death. 

No  distinction  is  drawn  in  the  Hebrew  Script- 
ures between  the  condition  of  the  righteous  and 
the  condition  of  the  wicked  in  the  other  world : 
but  a  difference  in  the  relation  <  )f  men  to  God 
here  presupposes  a  difference  in  their  relation  to 
him  hereafter. 
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Among  the  Hebrews,  belief  in  a  future  life 
did  not  so  definitely  assume  the  form  of  a  doc- 
trine as  it  did  among  the  Egyptians.  Notwith- 
standing its  want  of  definiteness,  however,  the 
Old  Testament  presents  a  purer  conception  of 
immortality  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  other 
ancient  literature.  In  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
there  is  not  a  trace  of  the  old  heathen  idea  that 
the  body  must  be  buried  before  the  shade  of  the 
departed  could  find  rest,  or  of  the  old  Egyptian 
notion  that  the  body  had  to  be  embalmed  as 
a  condition  of  the  continued  life  of  the  soul. 
According  to  the  Old  Testament,  it  is  the  self, 
or  the  person,  that  survives  at  death ;  and  the 
survival  of  the  self  is  not  supposed  to  be  de- 
pendent on  the  preservation  of  the  tabernacle 
in  which  the  person  dwells. 

Though  its  statements  respecting  an  after-life 
are  not  so  clearly  expressed  as  are  those  of  the 
New,  the  Old  Testament  has  a  view  of  immor- 
tality that  is  distinctively  its  own ;  and,  though 
its  conception  of  immortality  is  not  so  fully 
developed  as  is  that  of  the  New,  the  Old  Testa- 
ment gives  expression  to  all  the  main  ideas  of 
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the  Gospel  in  regard  to  a  future  state.  Its 
teaching  on  the  subject  starts  from  the  same 
premise,  that  life  consists  in  fellowship  with 
God;  it  proceeds  upon  the  same  assumption, 
that  divine  fellowship  produces  divine  likeness ; 
it  leads  to  the  same  conclusion,  that  likeness  to 
God  is  eternal  and  imperishable. 

In  the  Old  Testament,  as  in  the  New,  life 
(life  devoted  to  God,  of  course)  is  regarded  not 
simply  as  the  greatest  earthly  good,  but  as  the 
only  lasting  good.  In  the  Old  as  in  the  New 
Testament,  too,  immortality  is  considered  rather 
a  result  than  a  reward  of  righteousness.  He 
who  makes  God  his  portion  has  fellowship  in 
righteousness  with  God;  he  who  has  such  fellow- 
ship has  living  knowledge  of  the  Divine;  he 
who  has  this  living  knowledge  is  one  with  the 
Eternal,  and  he  whose  life  is  thus  united  to  the 
Eternal  has  eternal  life. 
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The  admissions  of  the  essayist  deserve  a  brief 
consideration.  While  they  are  few  in  number 
compared  with  what  the  subject  merits,  most  of 
them  are  significant ;  and,  while  some  of  them 
are  made  in  rather  qualified  language,  they  are 
well  worth  summarizing. 

Notwithstanding  its  faults  and  imperfections. 
Dr.  Smith  does  not  allege  that  "the  Hebrew 
literature  lacks  qualities."  On  the  contrary, 
though  he  finds  some  defects  which  do  not  fairly 
exist,  and  misses  many  excellences  which  are 
as  conspicuous  as  they  are  important — such  as 
its  merciful  provisions  for  animals,  its  wise 
regulations  for  cleanliness,  its  high  standard  of 
conjugal  fidelity,  its  rigid  regard  for  social  and 
personal  purity,  its  lofty  moral  teaching,  and  its 
transcendent  spiritual  wisdom — yet  he  admits 
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that  "  the  beauty,  spiritual  as  well  as  lyrical," 
of  certain  parts  of  this  literature  is  "  beyond 
contest  and  almost  beyond  compare." 

In  the  few  pages  devoted  to  the  qualities 
of  the  Old  Testament,  he  acknowledges  "the 
magnificence  of  some  parts  of  the  prophetic 
writings ;  "  he  admires  "  both  the  religious  exal- 
tation and  the  lyrical  excellence  of  some  of  the 
Psalms;"  he  appreciates  "the  beauty  of  the 
story  of  Joseph,  and  the  book  of  Ruth;"  he 
recognizes  the  dignity  and  unity  which  the 
Hebrew  histories  derive  "from  the  continuous 
purpose  which  runs  through  them ; "  he  asserts 
that  Hebrew  law  "  is  an  improvement  in  primi- 
tive law,"  and  that  "its  Sabbath  was  most 
beneficent ; "  he  admits  that  it  "  is  comparatively 
hospitable  and  liberal  in  its  treatment  of  the 
stranger,"  that  its  way  of  dealing  with  slaves 
"  is  more  merciful  than  that  either  of  Greece  or 
Rome,"  that  it  "  makes  human  life  sacred,"  that 
it  "  forbids  hereditary  blood-feuds,"  that  it 
"recognizes asylum"  for  the  involuntary  "homi- 
cide," and  that  it  "mitigates  the  customs  of 
war;"   he  allows   that,   "we  shall   hardly  find 
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anywhere  a  moral  force  equal  in  intensity  to 
that  of  the  Hebrew  prophoi/S ; "  he  even  allowa 
t)  .tc  there  ia  scarcely  anything  in  Greek  or 
Roman  literature  like  the  most  notable  passages 
"in  the  prophetic  writings  and  the  Psalms," 
which  rebuke  "the  selfishness  of  wealth  and 
the  oppression  of  th«  poor." 

With  such  a  number  of  excellences,  the  Old 
Testament,  regarded  simply  as  a  body  of  litera- 
ture, has  great  intrinsic  worth ;  but  it  also  has 
merits  of  another  kind.  In  addition  to  its 
literary  and  religious  qualities,  it  has  historical 
and  doctrinal  qualities  which  give  it  a  peculiar 
value — a  value  that  is  not  lessened  in  the  least 
by  any  deficiency  or  inadequacy  that  is  owing 
to  imperfect  ideas  or  undeveloped  conceptions. 

Historically,  the  Old  Testament  was  a  prep- 
aration for  the  New.  Without  the  one  we 
could  not  have  had  the  other.  Christianity  is 
the  historical  continuation  of  Judaism,  the  one 
being  the  promise  of  which  the  other  is  the 
fulfilment.  Christianity  is  thus  rooted,  so  to 
speak,  in  the  soil  of  Judaism.  In  consequence 
of  this  connection,  the  origin  and  evolution  of 
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or 


Christianity  must  be  traced  through  Judaism ; 
and,  apart  from  the  latter,  the  former  can  bo 
neither  explained  nor  understood. 

Doctrinally,  too,  the  Old  Testament  was  and 
is  an  introduction  to  the  New.  Every  vital 
truth  in  the  one  is  germinally  existent  in  the 
other.  The  divine  element  in  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets  was  the  spiritual  germ  from  which  the 
Gospel  evolved,  the  rudimental  teaching  out  of 
which  the  doctrine  of  Christ  was  developed. 
In  their  inner  spiritual  contents,  the  Jewish 
Scriptures  are  an  organic  part  of  the  Christian 
Scriptures.  Because  of  this  genetic  relation, 
the  Old  Testament  will  always  have  a  value 
similar  to  that  of  the  New,  and  second  only  to 
that  of  the  New. 

The  more  the  Old  Testament  books  are  studied 
as  a  body  of  Hebrew  literature,  the  more  clearly 
their  true  nature  and  their  relative  importance 
will  be  perceived;  the  more  this  literature  is 
regarded  as  a  record  of  divine  revelation,  the 
more  highly  both  its  history  and  its  religion 
will  be  appreciated ;  the  more  the  principles  of 
the  Law  are  compared  with  the  principles  of  the 
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Gospel,  the  more  fully  it  will  be  recognized  that, 
in  their  fundamental  doctrines,  they  are  parts 
of  one  progressive  manifestation  of  God;  the 
more  the  organic  connection  between  the  Law 
and  the  Gospel  is  considered,  the  more  generally 
it  will  be  acknowledged  that  the  revelation 
contained  in  the  Old  Testament  was  preparatory 
and  introductory  to  that  contained  in  the  New, 
and  that  the  revelation  contained  in  the  New 
Testament  is  not  only  the  historical  continua- 
tion, but  also  the  doctrinal  consummation,  of 
that  contained  in  the  Old. 

As  the  record  of  a  series  of  partial  revelations 
which  prepared  for,  and  culminated  in,  the  per- 
fect revelation  of  Christ,  the  Old  Testament  is 
related  to  the  New  as  the  root  to  the  bud,  the 
bud  to  the  flower,  or  the  flower  to  the  fruit ;  so 
that,  while  the  disuse  of  the  Old  would  not 
aflect  the  value  of  the  New,  it  would  affect  our 
understanding  of  its  doctrinal  as  well  as  its 
historical  development.  For  this  reason,  the 
Old  Testament  has  been,  and  is,  and  always  will 
be,  not  a  burden  or  a  barrier,  but  a  benefit  and 
a  blessing,  to  Christianity. 
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Such  are,  in  brief,  the  qualities  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Hence  it  is  not  something  which 
we  should  treat  with  neglect  or  indifference,  but 
something  which  we  should  regard  with  interest 
and  appreciation.  Instead  of  being  a  weight 
for  the  Church  to  cast  off,  it  is  a  treasure  for  the 
Church  to  store  up ;  or,  to  change  the  figure, 
instea-d  of  being  Christianity's  millstone,  it  is 
rather  Christianity's  foundation-stone,  because 
it  forms  the  spiritual  groundwork  from  which 
the  Christian  superstructure  rises,  or  on  which 
the  Christian  system  rests. 
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"It  is  in  every  respect  a  complete  and  masterly  reply.  I 
know  of  no  better  work  to  put  into  the  hands  of  studious  in- 

?|uirer8  and  young  men  alienated  from  the  truth  by  science 
alsely  so-called.  ...  A  valiant  service  to  Christianity,  and  a 
notable  contribution  to  apologetics." — Hev.  Professor  Faulkner, 
D.D.,  Drew  Theological  Seminary,  New  York. 

"In  this  book  we  have  the  work  of  a  thorough  Hebrew 
scholar ;  at  the  same  time  the  work  is  not  pedantic,  but  popular. 
Rationalistic  criticism  must  be  met  by  reverent  criticism ;  de- 
structive scholarship  must  be  uet  by  conservative,  constructive 
scholarship,  and  hasty  historical  research  must  be  met  by  more 
patient  and  more  profound  historical  research." — The  Christian 
Guardian. 

"  The  volume  is  marked  on  every  page  by  scholarship  and 
ability.  It  is  written  in  a  terse  and  vigorous  style,  and  is  ad- 
mirable in  the  simple  directness  with  which  the  author  proceeds 
in  every  case  straight  to  the  point  before  him,  and  in  its  freedom 
from  useless  epithets  and  technical  phraseologfy." — The  Cana- 
dian Baptist. 

"As  an  apologetic  treatise  meeting  reckless  statements  in  a 
sober,  patient  way,  this  little  book  is  to  be  commended  for  its 
reverent  spirit  and  constructive  aims." — The  Canada  Presby- 
terian. 

"  An  excellent  little  volume.  .  .  .  We  strongly  recommend 
his  book." — The  Canadian  Churchman. 

"Intelligent  readers  will  pronounce  it  an  excellent  antidote 
to  the  more  destructive  type  of  Higher  Criticism  which  is  in- 
sidiously working  very  great  havoc— TAc  Methodist  Magazine 
and  Review. 

"  A  better  champion  the  Old  Testament  could  scarcely  find 
in  this  country.  Dr.  Workman  is  a  clear  and  courageous  thinker, 
and  a  frank,  reasonable  controversialist." — The  Montreal  Herald. 

"One  of  the  most  remarkable  books  issued  from  the  press  of 
this  country  for  some  time.  It  is  emphatically  a  book  for  the 
period,  dealing  with  living  issues  of  the  most  vital  character 
touching  the  foundations  of  the  Christian  faith.  .  .  .  Every 
count  in  the  indictment  brought  against  the  Old  Testament  has 
been  fairly  and  triumphantly  disproved." — The  Mail  and  Empire. 

"  This  book  is  a  real  message.  It  bears  the  stamp  of  scholar- 
ship upon  every  page.  .  .  .  Dr.  Workman  exhibits  i,  mastery 
of  the  literature,  argument  and  spirit  of  the  Old  Testament  that 
is  refreshing.  .  .  ,  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  this  work  is 
a  distinct  contribution  to  the  theological  literature  of  the  time," 
^The  Gloh, 
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